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1EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION.—Purchasers must insist on having 
the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract. For flavour and 
clearness pronounced by all competent authorities 
to be the best. 

Invaluable in Cases of Debility and Weak Digestion. 











N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 


15 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 
perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 


BY USING THE 


- Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
Durability, Depth of Oven, and Capacity of oiler, 
MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 
z CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
— Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established A Quarter of a Century. 
Judges have conferred Greatest Honours, Highest Awards, Gold and Silver Medals, at all 
Competitive Exhibitions. 


N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NuMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Fifteen Prize Medals awarded to J. S. Fry & Sons. 


RY’S COCOA 


“Strictly pure.” ) x : RAC \ «* Pure Cocoa.” 
W. W. Sroppazr, F.I.C., F.C.S. C.A.Camgron,M.D.,F.R.C.S.1. 
Guaranteed perfectly Pure Cocoa only. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 


What shall I Drink ? 


Tar Lancer says :—“ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice whenever and wherever they 
list. Asa rule, Lime-Juice is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form 
of alcohol. We have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice > of the Montserrat Company to full 
analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE FOUND IT TO BE 1N SOUND CON- 
DITION, AND ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


ONTSEBBAT 


WR LIME-FRUIT JUICE 
Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice™ Cordial. AND CORDI A S 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pineapple, & 


Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. RETAIL FROM GROCERS, DRUCCISTS, WINE MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


A Great Barrier to all Progress!!! 


p° the afflicting accounts of the state of IRELAND, WHICH CROWD THE COLUMNS OF THE NEWSPAPERS, the HORRIBLE 

CATALOGUE Of the BRUTALITIES, the OUTRAGES ON DUMB ANIMALS, the BARBAROUS ASSAULTS, the ARSONS, the MURDERS, 
and the rrREAsoNs, equal the 20,000, and sometimes 30,000, who DIE IN A YEAR FROM ScARLATINA (alone) Iv ENGLAND AND 
Wates? CAN THE MIND GRASP THE SUFFERINGS OF THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS WHO DO Nor 
DIE IN THE YEAR? NOI!!! 











A’ a proof of what can be accomplished in the way of prevention, one of our best medical writers and observers 
(Dr. Bupp) states, on Scarlet Fever, that for a period of nearly twenty years, by making use of the preventive 
measure, he has never known the disease spread in a SINGLE INSTANCE beyond the sick-room, although time after time 
the house has been crowded with children and adults from attic to basement. Regarding Typhoid fever (of which above 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS HAVE DIED since the death of Prince Albert), after thirty years’ observation, he states 
that if these preventive measures were adopted, the disease would be ENTIRELY EXTERMINATED., To whose charge must 
this startling array of preventible death be laid? For the means of preventing premature death from disease, read a 
large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of 


EHNOS FRUIT SALT. 


The information is invaluable. The Fruit Salt (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself 
one of the most valuable means of keeping the Blood free from Fevers and Blood Poisons, Liver Complaints, etc., ever 
discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health, it is unequalled; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, 
and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in 
stating that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be 
without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘‘A new invention is brought be- | AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilized 
fore the public and commands success. A score of | country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the | marked “‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough | imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 
to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe | Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, 
upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in _— 
an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and | Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease, 
profit.”—Apams, \ 
Prepared only at— 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., 
By J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





























COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 


2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 

S FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 

Fe} ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


H For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


m5eld in stamped boxes at 1s. 134d. and as. 9d. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


; 
EFENNINGS CHILDREN'S POWDERS, : COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 


Bl Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s, od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

The est size Boxes, 2s. 
easintiee times the _— & alee 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRNNINGS 
West Cowes, LW. ° 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces & 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining # charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstannisHEep 120 YEArs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 
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6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 











BEAUTIFUL TEE TH.FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE 






A PERFECT DENT| FRIGE. EX SOvears 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.15.6°,.&25 605 
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FOUR GOLD ME DA 


BORWICKS 
BAKING. 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDING 
“AND. .WHOLESO 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. ; 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY’S: PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 





LS. 





























“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


[ CLARKE'S | 


_ WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 182 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY (Late F. J. OLARKE), 
LINCOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


or excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS, 

They require no restraint of diet during their use, and 
certain to prevent the disease attacking ony vital part. -_ 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin: 
the distressing Headache 80 very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 1344, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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IS, PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
’ Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports, 
hy British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
‘ above Agency. No personal attendance necessary, 
iC, Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges, ff 
= Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 
Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol, Harper & Apploton’s Handbook to { 
eh Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 
= The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced;Couriers engaged on a 
Application, Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
NOTICE! 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Early in May will be commenced— | 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, | 
ENTITLED ° 


MR. SCARBOROUGH'’S FAMILY. | 


“ Art THE YEAR RounpD” is sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ 
Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
Weekly Number ... 10s. 10d. for the year. | Monthly Parts ... 12s. 7d. for the year. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henry WatkeEr. 


THE THEATRE | 


A Monthly Magazine, price One Shilling, edited by CLEMENT SCOTT. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND,| | 



































Every Monthly Part contains— ' 


A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 


Besides other Illustrations, Articles by well-known Authors, Theatrical News, Stories, 
Poems, ete, 








‘ Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers. Terms for Subscription and Postage, 
12s. for the Year. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS AND Evans, 26, Wellington i 
Street, Strand. } 


NOTICE. 


'|NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1881, with the INDEX, 














by PRICE 10s. 6d. : 


Cases for Binding, price 1s, 3d., post free. 




















| JOHN FRANCIS, 20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


Three vols., crown 8yo, at every Library. 


IN MARHIMMA,. A Novel. By OUIDA. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. Three vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FOR CASH ONLY. A Novel. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





Studies in Men and Books. By R. Louis Srrvzn- 
son. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. ° 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. By Rozgrt 
Bucnanay. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Containing, in addition to hitherto un- 
—- poems, ‘‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean,” ‘* Phil 

lood’s Leap,” and “‘ Fra Giacomo.” 

OTHER WORKS BY MR. BUCHANAN. 

SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF ORM. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN. Crown $Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

ST. ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake 
City. With a Frontispiece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

WHITE ROSE AND RED: a Love Story. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

A CHILUV OF NATURE: a Romance. 
extra, 3s, 6d. 

GOD AND THE MAN: a Romance. Three vols., crown 8vo. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADMLINE: a Story. Three 
vols., crown 8yo. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. In Two Epochs. 
By BuancHarpD JERROLD. With numerous Illustrations. 
Two vols,, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

Recreations of a Literary Man; or, Does 
Writing Pay? With Recollections of some Literary Men, 
and a view of a Literary Man’s Working Life. By Prrcy 
FITzGERALD. Two vols., crown 8yo, cloth extra, 21s, 


Crown §8vo, 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





Memories of Our Great Towns: with Anecdotic 


.| Gleanings.concerning their Worthies and their Oddities. By 


Dr. Joun Doran, F.S.A. A New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Tunis : the Land and the People. By Ernst von 
Hessk-WarteGe. With numerous fine Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Atrnrp 
Rrimer. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. Also an Edition de Luxe (only 
a small number printed) in 4to, the Lilustrations carefully 
printed on China paper, 42s. ol oa 

Stories from the State Papers. By Atex. CHARLrs 
Ewatp, F,8.A., Author of “The Life of Prince Charles 
Stuart,” etc. Two vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 2ls. 
‘ q (Ready, 

Familiar Science Studies. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Writings. By Herzn and Aanzs 
ZimmeErN. New Edition. Two vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 

Vignettes from Nature. By Grant Auten, Author 
of “fhe Evolutionist at Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

Staunton’s Laws and Practice of Chess: 
together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise 
on End Games, By Howarp Staunton. Edited by Robert 
B. Wormald, A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


_ “The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 


“, . ». The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 


“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The 
thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s uppearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 





dead before the great white throne, and the final 


awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

* An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 
Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 


THE QUEEN. 


‘¢ The lines are musical and well written.” 


JOHN BULL. 
“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
a 


end, 
THE ROCK. , 
“Mr, Room has shown considerable skill in 
handling the poem.” 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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A STIMULANT WITHOUT ALCOHOL. 


THE IMPROVED DRINK OF THE SEASON IS 


EXTRA QUALITY 


& GINGER ALE. | | 


A Combination of Jamaica Ginger and Fruit Salts. 
Made with Pure Distilled Water. A 
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wn MANUFACTURED BY 4 
By PACKHAM & CO. (Limited), Croydon & London. q 
= Proprietors of the Or1GINAL Non-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
rox HEDOZONE. | 
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en to & Hitt co tani Aeeey WS sured] | GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. { 
= Save 50 per cent. med. s Hemstitched. | All Pure Flax. ‘ 
For one 2/6 os For Ladies 4/9 3 | “The Cambrics of 
» Ladies, 3/3 = os | } 
x Gentlemen, 4/10 3 », Gentlemen, 8/4 g@ | Roprnsow AND CLEAVER j 
Norz.—Handkerchicfs go by post for 4d. to Gd. per | have a world-wide fame, H 
doz, extra; Collars, 3d. to 4d. ; Cuffs, 6d. —The Queen. ! 
a + omer one 7 Irish Damasks and Household Linens. 
} cao ae — +g E Fish Napkins, 3s. 6d. per doz. |RoyalIrish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. 
and 6s, 11d. per dos, Dinner Napkins, 6s.6d.__,, wide, from 1s. 11d. per yard. 

I, Shirts.—Best 4-fold Linen Table Cloths, 2 yards square, | Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, i 
Fronts, &e., 35s. 6d. balf- 3s. 11d, to finest quality made. yard wide, 1s. per yard. 
dozen (to measure, 2s, Our Real White Shet- 
extra). land Wool Shawl,2 yards of AN D KE = ix j E FS. 

Cuffs.—ForLadies,Gentle- | square, post free for 

mn men, and Children, 6s. 11d, ls. 10d., is a marvel. (ae RRR eR Ee RR EE RE LL ELE LST 

38 to 10s, oe. per doz, 

Manufacturers to the Queen, i 

BELFAST, : i 

“ SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. i 
H 

. FRENCH BEDDING, | | 

C) 

- Butler’ $ Musical Instruments yi | 

PURE, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL. if 

EVERY DESCRIPTION. Speciality of “SOMMIERS ELASTIQUES” and 

VIOLI i 
GUITARS, AS USED IN FRANCE. 

BANJOES, if 

t HARMONIUMB, BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS i 

D CORNETS, At Wholesale Prices, 4 

PAMUSIOAL, BOXES, cme ingen “ { 

FLUTES, E 

, coterie THEOPHILE NOEL, || | 
5 ETC. ETC. FRENCH BEDDING MANUFACTURER, i 

ye 29, Haymarket, London, ——— ; 

Ae..<r lt Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free Old Mattresses re-made and Feathers purified, i 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHEELER & WILSON'’S 
FN GAS NEW SEWING MACHINES 


(HAND OR TREADLB) 


Obtained the ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” 
awarded to Sewing Machines at the late Paris 
Exhibition. 

Thesee NEW MACHINES are the most perfect and 
5 efficient in the world. 

Prices from £5 5s., or £5 Cash. 
Macutyes also supplied on the Hirz System 

BY SMALL PERIODICAL PAYMENTS. 
21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBT, | LONDON 
189, REGENT STREET, W. 
49,NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E./ OFFICES. 


Kooy Bwrers 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Family Medicine ever made. They are compounded from Hops, 
Buchu, Mandrake (Podophyllin) and Dandelion—the oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 


NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CAN POSSIBLY LONG EXIST WHERE THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 


so varied and perfect are their operations. 


REMEMBER, Hop Bitters is the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; the “Invalid’s Friend 
and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. TRY THE BITTERS 


TO-DAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DEUGGISTS. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


TIIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
oe) B U C of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
aC smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
SS : Proprigrors or Horers, &c., a8 being clean in its applieas 
: ‘ tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
R= F E ay ing apartments, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 
ol Mi OT H S Sold in Tins, 6d., Is. & 2s. 6d. each 
RLY, BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


Sy BEETLES ““KEATING’S POWDER,” 
CASH'S “VICTORIA” FRILLING 


aN p- =NTOLTL FOR TRIMMING 
TNR a 


-=e\\ BED LINEN. 
5A \ Vilths 2 Fg & and P tnchts. 


THE DRAWING CORD IS WOVEN INTO 
THE FABRIC. 
J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 
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JACK DOYLE’'S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
PART IV, PHBE’S FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER IV. MRS. CROSBY. 

DRAMATIC authors, tragedians, comedians | 

—all persons, in fact, whose wits are their 

only fortune—agree in exactly one thing, | 

and in nothing more: that it is a very hard 

matter to make the first step over the | 

threshold of the stage-door of a theatre, if | 

,one has a comedy in one’s pocket or a 

| notion in one’s head that one is a born actor. 

+ || To judge from the universal experience of 

| those who are most concerned, plays and 

i players are about the only properties that a 

| playhouse never requires. It must there- 

‘fore be set down, if not as wholly inex- 

|| plicable, yet as unique in the history of the 

, stage, that Phoebe, having yielded to the 

| magnetism of the stage-door, and after 

\ scarcely more than half an enquiry of its 

' keeper, met with no more difficulty in ob- 

;, taining an entrance than if she were 

|, already the most famous actress in all 
» London. 

She was of course unaware of the full 
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everyday aspect of a world which she had 
been teaching herself to regard as the oppo- 
site, in detail as well as in spirit, of that 
in which nothing had turned out to be 
real except Phil—and now even he had 
gone. She was not the first daylight visitor 
who has been struck by the contrast be- 
tween the secret regions of a theatre when 
the sun shines without, and its evening 


_ glories ; but she was perhaps the very first 


who honestly expected not to find what she 
found. What she did expect to find would 
be impossible to tell; but certainly not dust 
and darkness which appeared to be as pre- 
cisely like all common dust and darkness, 
as if they really belonged to the world in 
which she had left the sun. It is true 
there was a hitherto unknown flavour in 
the air, but it was of an anything but 
inspiring kind. 

During one moment of her progress, she 
was seized by a violent temptation to turn 
back and run away. But, as was almost 
always the unhappy lot of her resolutions, 
it struck her at the very moment when 
action was the most completely impossible. 
For just then, her guide suddenly stopped 
in the middle of the passage, tapped at a 
door, and was answered by a “Come in.” 

Phoebe went in; or rather, as it seemed 


“Open Sesame.” The effect could not have | to her, was swept in by some force invisible. f. 
been more complete had the theatre been | She knew perfectly well that she had sought } 
built for her, and been waiting for the| the theatre rather as a spiritual exercise 
woman to come, and the hour. Still she | than with any fixed purpose; at any rate 
bhad expected some degree of difficulty—at | everything in the shape of a purpose went 


any rate some half-hour or so of delay, | out of her head, and left her with only a 


which the house, so to speak, obeyed her 





during which she might gather herself) bewildered sort of consciousness that, last 
|} together for a first interview with the un-| night, or this morning, or once upon a time, 
known powers. The ease,almost the hurry, | she had purposed something which had no 
,of her admission, was bad for her presence 
of mind. Her real surprise was kept for 
what she never thought of even about the 


doubt been very absurd. And then all the 
surroundings were so entirely different 
from any that she had set up for the scene 
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of her fancy, whatever it might have been. 
If only she had not been let in quite so 
quickly and easily! But, whatever was to 
happen, and whether she might be able to 
think of anything to say for herself or of 
nothing, it was too late to turn back now. 

If the room into which she was bidden 
had been utterly unlike any room she had 
ever seen in her life, and had she been 
received therein by some sort of creature the 
like of which no mortal has ever seen, she 
would have felt herself a hundred times 
moreathome. But the room was painfully 
like her father’s—no, Mr. Doyle’s study at 
home—at least in Harland Terrace, and she 
was welcomed by the most commonplace 
of bipeds in a shooting-coat ; not even in a 
suit of armour or oriental robe. Not that 
she looked for the robe or the mail; only 
she did not look for the shooting-coat, and 
least of all for the fat and florid young man 
of a certain age, who dressed so sensibly. 

I have said that he welcomed her; 
indeed, the way in which he hurried 
forward and held out both his hands was 
demonstrative to effusion. His hurry, 
indeed, was so great to give Phoebe fitting 
welcome as to betray a stiffness of 
motion very much out of keeping with 
his extraordinarily fine complexion and 
luxuriantly black and glossy curls. It 
seemed to Phoebe that she could hear the 
creaking of his joints, and the sound 
resembled that of whalebone. 

“Now this is really too angelic!” ex- 
claimed he; and as soon as he spoke even 
Pheebe, all flurried as she was, had it 
revealed to her that this lord of life as it 
ought to be, and of romance made real, was 
not, whenever he laid himself down to 
rest, either young or fine-complexioned, or 
raven-haired. “ Pray sit down; try that 
lounge, it’s a special favourite of mine. I 
hope you weren't kept a minute at the 
stage-door? I left special orders, and if 
you were kept one quarter of a second I'll 
have the scoundrel hanged. Dick, you're 
a painter, and you're a lucky painter, too, 
to-day. Allow me to introduce you to 
the most lovely woman in the world, bar 
none.” 

Then indeed did Pheebe wish she had 
obeyed the instinct which she had mis- 
taken for the cowardly temptation of a 
feeble will, and flown. If this creature 
were a madman, as his words implied, he 
was bad enough; if he were sane, worse 
still. However, he had said one good 
thing: by appealing to Dick he had given 
her the comfort of knowing that she was 











not alone with this fat man, from whose 
face, filled with swaggering admiration, she 
turned her eyes in the hope of seeing Dick 
and of finding in him the outcome of a 
somewhat better mould. 

Alas! no Dick was to be seen. But 
happily her ears caught the sound of a 
clothes-brush at work through an open 
door and presently he who was presumably 
Dick appeared—a middle-aged man, who 
might be what his companion was evidently 
not, that is to say, a gentleman, with a 
grave face, a qmiet manner, and a cold, 
but not unpleasant smile. From which of 
these two strangers had she come to learn 
her destiny ? She hoped it might be Dick. 
The other it should not be. 

“Qh, there you are!” said the latter. 
“Dick, my dear boy, you should keep 
clothes-brushes for after you’ve been down 
on your bones; it’s waste to work them 
before, because you’ve got to do it all over 
again. Madam, allow me to have the 
honour of introducing genius to beauty. 
Not that I ought to talk of introducing 
genius to you, as if you hadn’t got ten 
times as much of your own. My old 
friend Dick Esdaile, whom no doubt you 
know by name and fame. Don’t tell me 
beauty never goes with genius. Absurd! 
You may have genius without beauty— 
there’s yourself, Esdaile—but I don’t know 
my own business if beauty isn’t genius. 
For what’s genius if it doesn’t pay? Take 
my word for it, my dear madam, that your 
beauty and your prestige together are 
genius; and if they’re not, then they’re 
something better—that’s all.” 

“‘T gather from what Mr. Marcus says,” 


said Esdaile, “that I have the honour of 


making the acquaintance of Mrs. Crosby 1 
I have heard you were thinking of the 
stage——” 

“T—T am not Mrs. Crosby,” stammered 


Pheebe. “I never heard of her. I am 
not, indeed !” 
“What?” cried Mr. Marcus. ‘‘ You're 


not Mrs. Crosby? Then who the dey——” 

“Mr. Marcus wishes to ask you, 
madam,” interrupted Esdaile quietly, “ to 
what cause he is indebted for your visit ? 
He is very glad to see you, he is sure.” 

“Yes, And what blundering idiot had 
the impudence——” 

“You see,” interrupted Hsdaile again, 
“Mr. Marcus is—quite rightly—a very 
particular man. ‘The stage-door of this 
theatre is the strictest kept in all London. 
I suppose you were mistaken for Mrs. 
Crosby—eh? Well, you mustn’t complain 
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of being mistaken for the most famous 
beauty of the—hem!—hour. You see, 
Marcus shared in the mistake himself, so 
not even he can complain. Is your 
business private? I’m just going E 

3ut Pheebe, who had not even enough 
courage left to turn round and walk away, 
threw him an appealing look, which made 
him smile and take himself no farther 
away than the window. 

Mr. Marcus was evidently vexed and 
disappointed to the vanishing point of good 
manners; and yet Phoebe preferred Mr. 
Marcus as he was, to Mr. Marcus as he 
had been. Indeed he had been so very 
detestable at first, and was so very 
different gow, that any other man’s 
worst manners were evidently the best 
he could assume, Still it should be said 
in his favour that Phoebe, confused and 
frightened, did not look as if the trouble 
of assuming his peculiar style of courtesy 
would bring him a farthing’s worth of 
return. 

“Well,” he said, “ here you are, and so I 
suppose you want something. What isit? 
An order?” 

“‘No,” said Phoebe, forced to find courage 
enough to answer, since she had not enough 
to fly; and, since she had to stand by her 
guns, compelled to search her wits for guns 
to stand by. “I only wanted to be an 
actress, and I thought——” 

“Oh!” 

Mr. Marcus managed to compress a 
volume into that “oh.” But Phoebe, though 
she recognised the feat, was entirely unable 
to read the volume. 

“T thought,” said she, “ that——” 

“Well!” 

“T don’t know exactly what I thought— 
but—well, I didn’t suppose I could get 
upon the stage by waiting till the stage 
came to me.” 

“Right you are, there. I suppose what 
you mean is, in plain English, you want an 
engagement. Then why the deuce didn’t 
you go to work in the usual way, and find 
out that nobody’s wanted here, and not 
waste my valuable time? What made you 
come to me ?” 

“T don’t know—unless it was because it 
is the only theatre I know.” 

“The only theatre you know? Do. you 
mean to say you aren’t even in thepro ?” 

“Tn the- P 

“In the pro—in the profession ! Well, 
lve heard of such a thing as innocence ! 
So—you don’t happen to know Mrs. Crosby, 
do you?” asked Mr. Marcus, with a change 














of manner; for, after all, Phoebe was 
really well-dressed, and a suspicion must 
have risen in his mind that perhaps bad 
manners might prove bad policy. 

“Ne.” 

“Ah, a distinguished amateur. I see. 
Yes, I see at a glance your range of parts 
—Juliet, Lady Macbeth, the Lady of Lyons, 
and Nan in Good for Nothing. Distin- 
guished amateurs always take a large line, 
and stick to it. But I’m afraid Miss—Miss 
—I don’t think I quite caught the name.” 

Doyle? No. Nelson? No. Burden ? 
Why not? It was her nearest approach 
to a name of her own. It was on the 
point of her tongue; but then, if Phil 
was not a playgoer, his brothers were ; 
and if she made this great step into a new 
world, she must burn her ships, and Phoebe 
Burden must cease to be. Olivia Vernon, 
the heroine of Loss and Gain, was the 
only name, sufficiently not her own, that 
she could call to mind; and, after all, she 
was as much Vernon as Burden, and much 
more than either Nelson or Doyle. 

“Miss Vernon,” said she. 

“A capital name for the bills. But I’m 
afraid, Miss Vernon, that there is nothing 
I can do for you; nothing at all. Adver- 
tise, or go into the country; that’s the 
best thing. I presume, as a distinguished 
amateur, you have means of your own ?” 

“No, I have none. I want to live to 
act ; but I must act to live, too.” 

“What? Ye heavenly powers! And 
you think,” he went on, his worst, which 
was his best, manner returning with the 
certainty that the possible ambitious 
amateur was but one of the distressed 
gentlewoman order, the curse of editors, 
managers, and publishers, after all. “You 
think that because you have played at 
acting in a drawing-room 

“T have never acted anywhere!” ex- 
claimed Pheebe, feeling something at last 
that was anything but fear. “I am what 
every actress, the very greatest, has been 
at some time. And I thought—yes, I know 
what I thought now. I thought that you 
—anybody who knows all about the stage 
—would tell me if I can ever do well 
enough for a living, as I hope I can. If 
I’m wrong, I'll go.” 

“By Jove! That speech wasn’t half so 
bad, though, after all. Let me see, I’m 
not an ill-natured sort of a beast, though 
you did make your way in under false 
colours; and you’ve got a fairish voice, 
when you put a dash of temper into it, and 
you haven't got bad eyes when you open 
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them, like you did just now. There’s 
really nothing I can do for you—nothing 
at all.” 

“But you can do something for me,” 
said Esdaile. ‘ You can ask Miss Vernon, 
since she happens to be here—by mistake 
if you like—to speak something.” 

“If a lady who has never acted, 
can——” 

“ Very well,” said Esdaile. ‘“ I suppose 
Miss Vernon didn’t come without expecting 
to be put through her paces. And I’m 
sure she has too much sense to be afraid 
of two old fogies like—— I beg your par- 
don, Marcus ; I always forget that the old 
Helmsforth days were only yesterday to 
rou.” 

Pheebe felt a lump in her throat, as 
Mr. Marcus, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
threw himself back in his chair and closed 
his eyes. Esdaile came forward ever so 
little, and placed himself so that Phoebe 
might be conscious of a sympathetic 
presence, without being disturbed by any- 
thing intheshape ofa stare. Of course itwas 
only right that she should give a sample 
of her power, and she knew that she ought 
to be grateful to the only man who, a 
stranger, was the only one she had ever 
met who had acted like a friend, save Phil, 
who was her enemy. So, in spite of the 
lump, she ran over her favourite speeches, 
and finally fixed upon Olivia’s outburst 
of passion in Loss and Gain—that out- 
burst with which she had achieved the 
incredible feat of electrifying Cautleigh 
Hall. 

Alas ! she herself knew, before she had 
spoken a dozen words, that, however she 
might force herself to fever pitch, the fever 
would not come. At Cautleigh, she had 
felt herself actually Olivia ; now, she could 
not feel herself to be anything but a 
nervous girl with a smothered and _ tremb- 
ling voice trying to mimic somebody else’s 
passion, in the hope of being able to earn 
her daily bread by doing the same thing 
over and over again. ‘That the soul was 
in her, Nature had taught her as only 
Nature can teach those whom she has 
once inspired ; but the soul proved itself 
capriciously stubborn, and would not stir, 
while at the same time she was without 
any of the practised art which knows how, 
without feeling, to make others feel. She 
knew herself to be labouring on without 
heart or hope, but she did labour on till 
she reached the miserable relief of the end. 
She dared not glance towards Esdaile; he 
did not say a word, but she fancied she 





read the language of his silence only too 
well. 

“Very nice,” said Mr. Marcus, opening 
his eyes. ‘I think I must have seen that 
play when I was a child. There are some 
bits that aren’t so bad in those old 
comedies, if there was only money in them. 
And yet there used to be—rum days those 
must have been. So, Miss Vernon, you’ve 
never acted on any stage? However, you 
needn’t tell me that—that’s plain. And 
you've no money, and I’ve no doubt you 
think yourself a second Siddons. Oh, 
don’t say you don’t—if you don’t think 
yourself a first Siddons you'll never be fit 
for so much as a walking lady.” 

“T always do tell everybody,” said 
Esdaile, ‘‘ that Marcus is really a very sen- 
sible man, if he’d only let himself alone. 
That last remark might have been my 
own.” 

“Gammon,” said Mr. Marcus; “and I 
should judge that you havea taste in dress 
highly becoming in a lady, but that can 
hardly be satisfied without the, say, occa- 
sional payment of a bill—either with your 
money or somebody’s money ; of course 
that’s nothing to me. No friends, no aged 
grandmother to keep out of your slender 
earnings, and all that sort of thing? That’s 
all right. Those aged grandmothers, and 
blind but honest fathers—it’s wonderful 
whatalotof salary they domanage to absorb. 
Pll tell you what I'll do, and I expect 
you'll call it a confounded good-natured 
thing, considering that you've got no 
money, and no friends, and no experience, 
and not much talent, and a face that, 
though it’s well enough for practical pur- 


poses, and would make up well, isn’t 


exactly your fortune, like Mrs. Crosby’s is 
hers—confound her, for it ought to have 
been mine. I'll take you on as extra 
walking lady at a nominal salary till I see 
how I like you, and what stuff you're 
made of. There, Miss Vernon. I don’t 
believe you'll find another manager in 
London like me. What’s your address ? 
[ll take it down.” 

Pheebe felt that the real insults of Mr. 
Marcus were not in his words but in his 
eyes, and instinct told her that his looks 
were insults, though all her reading did 
not suffice to explain their nature and 
meaning. “Thank you, I won’t trouble 
you,” said she, as if in one short hour she 
had grown into a woman who can read 
character and knows how to hold her own, 
so constantly was some new and unexpected 
Pheebe appearing on the scene. “I beg 
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your pardon for coming to trouble you—I 
won’t come again.” 

She did not wait for an answer, but, all 
abashed and mortified, found, and then lost, 
and then found again, her way-to the stage- 
door, and returned into the prose of streets, 
and common life, and common sunshine. 
She was ready to cry, not out of despair of 
bread-winning, but over the loss of the 
illusion concerning life behind the scenes 
upon which she had staked all her hopes of 
finding something at once great and real. 
It was very bitter, and she could not guess 
—being bad at logic—that Mr. Marcus was 
a rather peculiar man. 

“ Miss Vernon, I beg your pardon,” said 
Esdaile, overtaking her before she had left 
the stage-door many yards behind, “but, 
have you no friends?” 

‘No, not one,” said she. 

“Many people say that, and think it too, 
who have the most and the best of friends. 
Don’t be afraid of me. I’ve got a notion 
that you’ve quarrelled with your family, 
and run away from home. Is it so? Don’t 
be afraid, I’m not going to tell, until you 
please.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Phoebe bitterly, 
“there is nobody to tell. I can’t quarrel 
with my family or run away from home. 
I have no family—no home. I only want 
to earn my bread.” 

“ And they give youa stone. Of course 
they do. They that want to eat bread 
must grind their own corn. [I'll tell you 
something about yourself, and I won’t call 
you Miss Vernon, for it’s no more your 
name than it’s mine. I think you're a good 
girl, and I believe you’re speaking the truth 
now, though whether you always think the 
truth I’m by no means sure. How it 
happens that a good girl, who tries to be 
true, suddenly finds herself without name, 
or friends, or home, and calls on Old Marks 
—I mean young Marcus—of all men to give 
her a living, I’m not going to ask, because 
I mean to make you tell me of your own 
accord. I want to use you—to get some- 
thing out of you. I, like you, have to 
grind my own corn. I’m a painter, and 
I've been looking for a pair of eyes 
exactly like yours ever since I once saw 
them in somebody else. Mind, I don’t say 
I particularly admire them, for the simple 
reason that I don’t; but if you'll give me 
the chance of earning a hundred pounds or 
so by turing you into an impossible 
picture with a fancy name—Zenobia, say, 
or Psyche. Why do you start? Every- 
thing, you know, is in a name—you shall 





have a better chance of bread in an honest 
way than poor old —— young Marks 
knows how to give Mrs. Crosby. There 
are manazers in London—and particularly 
out of London—more lovely by far, though 
the devil’s by no means so black as he 
chooses to paint himself—more fool he. Do 
you mind giving a hungry painter a sitting 
0: two—say to-morrow, at eleven, to 
begin ?” 

“Who is Mrs. Crosby?” asked Phoesbe— 
without the faintest reason, and yet with 
every reason ; and, without the least desire 
to know, hungry to know. 

“Eh? But you are a woman, Miss 
Vernon, whatever else you are. Mrs. 
Crosby is—Mrs. Crosby. Everybody says 
she is the most beautiful woman in England. 
And what everybody says, I, also, always 
say. And therefore I have a reputation for 
practical wisdom, which I amply deserve. 
Will you trust yourself to-morrow with 
me? Here is my card, with my address, 
if you will—yes? Then let my card be our 
bond. Yousee how I trust you ; I don’t ask 
for yours.” 

Pheebe was indeed falling back upon her 
womanhood ; there was something about 
this dry, elderly, cold-tongued painter that, 
with the wildest want of reason, reminded 
her of passionate, hot-headed, slow-tongued 
Phil. Driven back upon herself, she longed 
to obey somebody who seemed honestly 
strong, and she, for the mere relief’s sake, 
obeyed. Esdaile, being a cynic, was not 
strong; but, being a cynic, he seemed 
strong; and, being something more than 
only a cynic, was not very far from what 
he seemed. 

So she returned to her hotel, trusting to 
luck to pay the margin of the bill, and sat 
down, and cried. 

“There was a famous French detec- 
tive,” thought Esdaile, moved by the spirit 
to look up Ronaine, “who held that to 
have once seen a man’s eyes is to recognise 
that man for evermore.” 


A SOCIETY BARD. 
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“WELL yes, I am glad to be back in 
town,” said Miss Fillingham as she settled 
herself comfortably in a deep basket-chair 
on the verandah and glanced coquettishly 
at a gentleman who took a seat opposite to 
her. 

‘So you’ve been to Rome ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes; we’ve done nothing but go 
round churches and museums, and I’ve 
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hardly seen a soul we know since we left. 
I never was so tired of anything in my 
life,” she returned with charming frank- 
ness. “‘ You see I like people, and papa likes 
places. Talk about people being mgno- 
tonous, I’m sure they are as different as 
can be, and those churches and madonnas 
are the same in every town. I always tell 
papa when he wants me to admire one of 
those tiresome St. Sebastians with a skewer 
through him—I mean an arrow, you know 
—that I saw it in the last museum we 
went to.” 

Whereat Miss Fillingham sighed; and 
Mr. Lovett, the gentleman appealed to, 
leant forward on an elaborately carved 
stick, and smiled what cursory critics might 
have called a rather self-conscious smile. 

On nearer inspection, it was clear that 
he had fine capabilities for being amused, 
which proclaimed themselves in flexible 
under-eyelids and a remarkably mobile 
mouth. He had a number of hori- 
zontal lines across his forehead and 
several wrinkles at times in the upper 
lip. To the more general view he 
was tall and well-proportioned, excep- 
tionally well-dressed, and conspicuous for 
an elaborate air of attention which he 
seldom failed to give to attractive women. 

The immediate object of his solicitude 
this morning was dressed with elaborate 
simplicity in a white dress and broad- 
brimmed hat, which contrasted strangely 
with her little pert town-bred air. As she 
lounged back on her luxurious cushions and 
glanced with her sleepy southern-looking 
eyes at her neighbour, she played with a 
bunch of ox-eyed daisies in her belt, and 
tapped her diminutive and coquettishly 
shod feet on the stone verandah. 

They were sitting in the front of a long 
two-storeyed house, lying in a part of Ken- 
sington where there are still acres of 
gardens to make us forget, in summer-time, 
that we are in the largest and most fog- 
laden city in the world. Elsewhere there 
may be the din of traffic, the hurrying of 
busy feet, the squalor of crowded alleys, 
the struggle, the hunger and despair which 
go to make up the lives of toiling millions ; 
here, within snug red-brick walls, a languid 
quiet prevailed. The splash of a small 
fountain where the gold fish played, the 
shrill ery of a parrot, and in the distance, 
from another lawn, the rhythmical sound of 
a scythe mowing grass, were the only 
sounds that met the ear. The bright May 
sun glanced on the open windows of the 
long low-lying house, lit up the hawthorn 





trees ablaze with blossom, and specked the 
smooth sweep of lawn with cool blue 
shadows. Not amurmur from the great 
city reached this garden, where the birds 
built and the chestnuts bloomed as if they 
were leagues from any town. 

‘“‘ There’s to be a female friend, a charm- 
ing friend, to look after us,” said the young 
lady, as they looked out lazily over the sun- 
flecked lawn. 

“ You are to be looked after—suppose I 
undertake the office?” returned Mr. Lovett 
slowly. 

“1 do believe papa thinks you are going 
to runa way with me,” she said, pouting, 
while he again smiled at her with the same 
smile. 

Mr. Lovett, who had asa rule no sort of 
toleration for silly people, had the weakness 
to be flattered by this particular form of 
silliness. He was essentially an opportunist, 
and it had become a habit of his to luxuri- 
ously appropriate any such chance phrases 
as might be conciliating to his vanity. He 
was, besides, a gentleman with a subtle ap- 
preciation for the harmonies in a situation, 
and the present one offered him a young 
lady, and such a smooth flowing set of 
emotions as were atune to the drifting 
white clouds, the faint plash of the fountain, 
and the idle May-day. Mr. Lovett was 
at no time one of those captious mortals 
who refuse any of the goods that are 
gratuitously provided them. 

“Well, at any rate Ethel Surtees is 
coming to stay here,” said Susie; “ aren’t 
you glad? It’s no use saying you're not, 
because I know you are.” 

“Of course any friend of yours I am 


‘always delighted with,” he replied in stereo- 


typed phrase, while his mind with one of 
those quick transitions usual to mobile 
natures, gave a sort of bound back into the 
previous summer. 

Ethel Surtees. The name suggested a 
time of roses, of soft summer nights, and 
summer stars, and eyes that looked at him 
with a grave grey light. Those were con- 
nected with emotions too, if not of another 
kind, at least of another degree. 

It was with almost an unreal feeling that 
he jumped up the next minute, at Susie’s 
bidding, to find her parasol. 

Miss Fillingham was an only child. Her 
father, a busy man, .an architect at the 
top of his profession, spoilt her in a care- 
less offhand way, and Mrs. Fillingham, a 
capricious and tearful invalid, was severe 
and over-indulgent, with the usual captious- 
ness of ladies who live in over-heated 
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rooms and are seldom out of the doctor’s 
hands. Her daughter paid little attention 
to either mood. The only person indeed of 
whom she stood in any sort of awe was her 
cousin—a girl three years her senior. 
Susie Fillingham had been educated with 
Ethel Surtees, so that they had a further 
warrant for intimacy than their cousinship 
afforded, and se great was the influence which 
the elder girl exercised over the younger 
that Mr. and Mrs. Fillingham had more 
than once offered Ethel a permanent home 
within the comfortable red-brick walls at 
Kensington. 

Ethel Surtees, however, was a girl not 
cast in entirely conventional lines, and may 
have had her own notions as to the grace 
of leaving her father, to whom she was 
sincerely attached, for the sake of luxurious 
surroundings. Her mother, Mr. Filling- 
ham’s sister, had, a quarter of a century 
before, made a romantic match by running 
away with the curate of a neighbouring 
parish, a piece of disinterestedness for 
which certain members of her family had 
never forgiven her. 

Mr. Fillingham would, however, have 
nothing to do with the feud, and by the 
time Ethel was ten years old, offered to 
educate her with his own little daughter. 

Thus it was that the Fillingham house- 
hold became part and parcel of Ethel’s 
girlhood. Her father in the meantime 
obtained a small living in the country, so 
that by the time Ethel had come to years 
of discretion she was able to go back home, 
and assist in educating the numerous small 
fry that clamoured about the vicarage. 
From this unthankful task she found relief 
in an occasional visit to Kensington. 

The summer before she had spent six 
weeks of the season with Susie Fillingham, 
and at a certain artistic house in Blooms- 
bury had been presented to Mr. Lovett, 
the “new poet,” as the enthusiastic hostess 
whispered to Ethel. The “new poet,” of 
whom Ethel had never heard, was agree- 
ably attentive, and on another occasion 
succeeded so well in amusing her cousin 
Susie, that he was asked to come and pay 
them a visit at Mona Lodge. 

Mr. Lovett was not long in availing 
himself of this permission, and before many 
weeks had passed had become tolerably 
intimate with every member of the family. 
He talked art and smoked cigars with Mr. 
Fillingham, approached his wife on the rare 
occasions on which she appeared with an 
air of sympathy and deep interest, and 
while making himself agreeable to Susie, 





found leisure to bestow no inconsiderable 
amount of attention on Miss Surtees. 

There was a something in this young 
lady that flattered him, and a grace in 
her that appealed to a sentiment that 
perhaps he had too much neglected. 

Lovett was amanwho had enjoyed for the 
last few years sufficient income to perntit of 
meandering propensities, and just enough 
lyrical talent to figure in monthly 
magazines, and assume the convenient 
irresponsibility of a bard. He was of a 
nervous temper, subject to whims and 
caprices, which he humoured to their 
highest bent. Perhaps, like men of greater 
power than himself, he thought it a sign 
of originality to be unlike other people 


IT. 


At the end of the week Ethel Surtees 
arrived, and although they had already 
been forewarned that she was far from well, 
her relations were surprised at her appear- 
ance. She had grown thinner since the 
previous summer, looked tired, and was 
much more fatigued than the short railway 
journey warranted. 

Mrs. Fillingham, who had especially 
invited her niece on this occasion, was 
languidly horrified from her sofa, and 
made immediate and profuse offers of her 
scent-bottle, the family physician, and her 
last pet remedy for spasms. 

She was a lady who indulged in a pro- 
found pity for herself, and in consequence 
—like a pale reflection—extended a mild 
kind of pity to the rest of suffering woman- 
kind at large. 

It is impossible to say what mysterious 
concoctions Mrs. Fillingham would have 
induced her niece to swallow, had not her 
own symptoms at this juncture taken a 
new turn. 

“It’s the spring, of course, my dear,” 
she said, “‘which makes you so ill—it 
always acts on delicate people in that 
manner. I myself as a girl always 
suffered in the first warm weather.” 

She had a fancy for living in rooms with 
a regulated temperature, and by the aid of 
the thermometer, which always hung by 
her bedside, discovered that her rooms 
were three-and-a-half degrees too warm. 
The consequence of this was that the poor 
lady immediately imagined she had a 
feverish attack, and began to be ill in 
consequence of the fine weather. 

In the meantime Ethel was free to please 
herself in her movements, and a day or 
two after, finding her cousin closeted with 
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her dressmaker, started alone for a walk. 
She enjoyed open-air exercise, and it was 
with a peculiar feeling of elation that she 
turned her steps this morning in the 
direction of Kensington Gardens. 

Hardly more than a hundred yards from 
the house she encountered Mr. Lovett. 
He crossed the street on seeing her, and, 
throwing his cigar away, came forward and 
took her hand with a kind of tender appro- 
priating caress. It was the work of an 
instant, but he had found silence, used with 
discrimination, more subtle and less com- 
promising than words. With women his 
hand-shake was tender, appealing, even 
supplicating when required. The curious 
mobility of the whole man was such that 
he actually was for the moment what he 
seemed, so that there was a genuine air of 
sincerity about him which made him seem 
what he was not. 

“T am going for a walk,” said Miss 
Surtees simply, after a moment’s pause. 

“T was just going up to call—I mean I 
was going for a walk too,” he answered 
promptly, while he was secretly approving 
of a combination of sunlight and ruddy 
hair. ‘ Now, there’s only one good walk, 
over in Kensington Gardens, you know, 
past the fountain——” 

“So that there is a possibility of our 
meeting ?” she rejoined with some amuse- 
ment as she turned to walk down the 
street. 

“ You are not frightened of me, surely?” 
he asked in rather a nettled tone. 

“ Not in the least,” she answered serenely. 
“T believe you to be the most harmless of 
mortals.” 


But in spite of this assurance she gave. 


her attention to the handle of her parasol. 

‘‘ Exactly, I’m warranted innocence itself, 
so I may be taken with impunity.” 

‘Why, I can’t forbid your walking down 
the street,” said this difficult young lady, 
moving off; ‘the pavement is not mine.” 

‘I suppose,” said Lovett, smiling, “if I 
persisted you could have me up for a 
public nuisance ?” 

“Why, no,” she returned, ‘I should set 
you down as a private one.” 

But in the meantime they were well: on 
the way. 

Ethel’s favourite seat under a clump of 
trees lay in a comparatively deserted part 
of the gardens. 

The grass was green with all the fresh- 
ness of spring-time, while an agreeable 
warmth in the air suggested the coming 
summer, 





“I’m glad I thought of coming out,” 
said Ethel, apropos of nothing, while 
admiring the faint blue of the sky. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Lovett, giving the 
remark a satisfactory turn, “do you re- 
member that morning when I discovered 
you here, one day last summer ?” 

“Yes, I hurt my foot; do you remem- 
ber? I thought I was going to faint, or 
do something silly,” she said. 

“T wish you had—I mean something 
silly, not fainting.” Then ruefully: “You 
didn’t seem to mind me then ?” 

“T don’t mind you now,” answered 
Ethel with attempted indifference, turning 
away. 

“You never speak to me now—you 
were so good to me at first,” said Lovett ; 
“but you have a—what shall I call it ?—a 
serenity in yourself that asks so little of 
others.” 

“Tt is the profession of maidens to be 
discreet,” said the girl, looking down. 

“A man must be wretched to himself, I 
suppose, and pass his life in discussing the 
weather,” groaned her exquisitely-attired 
companion. 

“ Are you wretched ?” 

‘‘ When you make me so.” 

“ How do I make you so?” 

“ By a tone—a turn of the head.” 

“Ah! but they are involuntary, I 
suppose,” said Ethel, “and that cannot be 
altered.” 

“Tt might if you were to try,” he 
returned. ‘ Will you tell me something I 
want to know?” 

She nodded. 

“You told me once that men—society 
men—were superficial ; do you fancy that 
none of them think or feel?” 

“T may have said that men were super- 
ficial, but that perhaps was not what I 
meant altogether to say. I think that 
the meaning, the responsibility of life is 
somehow lost to them. We say we have 
learnt the nothingness of all things, and 
we must grasp what is within reach before 
it passes by; but, you see, happiness is 
the one thing that will not come for the 
asking, and we sacrifice our happiness to 
grasp at a momentary pleasure.” 

“Pleasure after all is only given for 
a moment, and moments are. given for 
pleasure,” said Lovett with a touch of 
sensuous sadness. “Do you think we were 
put into the world to be miserable?” he 
went on more argumentatively. ‘“ A man 
in a bilious attack must have invented the 
idea. We are always being told to be 
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contented, and then the next minute we 


| are enjoined to look and strive only after 


another world. What do the best of 
them know? We do not know what 
to-morrow will do for us; how can we be 
sure of eternity? What we do know 
is that the sun sets in gold, and the 
moon rises, and that there is light in a 
beautiful woman’s eyes. This the ages have 
unfolded to us; but eternity may never 
give it us again!” 

He had risen to his feet, and was 
standing in front of her. 

A light shiver passed over the girl. 

me must not—dare not think so of 
life.” 

“We are a little vain dust, your pro- 
phets say; let us lie still then; the sun 
will shine on us assuredly, and the summer 
will come to us with roses and sweet 
scents. Life is ours whether we will or 
no, and this is life. Time may have 
nothing more to give us; are we to 
sacrifice ourselves for time ?” 

He saw that she trembled, that the 
colour had gone from her lips. 

“To live,” he murmured, sinking to her 
side, ‘‘is to droop at another’s feet—to note 
one’s passion on another’s lips, to read 
one’s heart-throbs in another’s eyes. Here 
we know ourselves, at last—doubt is 
ended—peace is ours on into the ever- 
lasting night.” 

Mr. Lovett’s ideas it will be observed 
were what people call “ advanced.” 

Ethel was very much perplexed ; but 
young women like to be mystified. 


III. 


It may be said with a good deal of truth 
that the genuineness of our feelings are in 
no way dependent on the genuineness of 
the object on which we lavish them. 

Ethel Surtees had carried away the pre- 
vious year, and secretly nursed for ten 
months, the idea that Mr. Lovett was a 
remarkable young man. She was a loyal 
and simple-hearted girl, with none of the 
airy coquetries or shrewd suspicions that 
hem round and guard the affections of 
more wary town misses. 

We judge people after all by ourselves, 
and to Ethel burning words meant burning 
feeling. She had been highly educated, 
and had perhaps imbibed a touch of German 
mysticism, so that in the more than ordi- 
nary dull routine of the country vicarage 
it was no wonder that she recalled Mr. 
Lovett’s passionate utterances. Ethel 
found in this man an escape from the 





humdrum which seemed to encompass her 
and the ordinary aspects of existence. 
He had more than once begged permission 
to visit her'in the country, but it is to be 
feared that after the lapse of a month or 
two he no longer felt the necessary ardour 
for its accomplishment. Mr. Lovett was 
the self-conscious kind of man who is shy 
and fearful of comment from strangers, 
although he had notably succeeded in over- 
coming any such defect in the society of 
young ladies. He forebore to present him- 
self at the vicarage, and Ethel’s disappoint- 
ment during the long dull winter increased 
day by day. 

“Surely he will come,” she said again 
and again to herself, with her hands 
pressed tightly over her eyes, in the quiet 
of her own bedroom. ‘Surely he meant 
what he said.” She had yet to discover 
that she herself was supplying the sincerity 
which Mr. Lovett’s eloquence lacked. By- 
and-by, with the spring, came the invitation 
to Jiondon, which Ethel was unusually 
anxious to accept. 

She had now been a month in Ken- 
sington, and her visit was drawing to a 
close. Mr. Lovett had been in constant 
attendance at Mona Lodge, and it is pos- 
sible that Susie began to find her cousin 
inconvenient. She noticed a certain lean- 
ing on Mr. Lovett’s part for private talks 
with Ethel, although it was not given to her 
to know the height or length of that sus- 
ceptible gentleman’s flights. Being, how- 
ever, an exacting young lady, she required 
in her admirers an unwavering loyalty to 
herself, and watched with the greatest 
niceness their deviation from this right 
path. 

The poet, to tell the truth, was discover- 
ing himself by this time to be in the awk- 
ward predicament of a man who wishes to 
make himself particularly agreeable to two 
women under one roof. 

When talking to one he found himself 
unable to cope with the other. They were 
oil and water; one must ever be at the 
top. With Susie he was a thorough man 
of the world, with Ethel he imagined him- 
self a genuine poet; and it is worth re- 
marking that in Mr. Lovett the man of the 
world had as great a contempt for the 
enthusiast as the enthusiast had for the 
man of the world. 

He had been perfectly complacent in 
Mrs. Fillingham’s back drawing-room all 
the winter, he had found the house con- 
venient, and Miss Fillingham diverting in 
many ways; he wondered why he felt 
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impatient now. It was as if he were 
somehow wasting some better, higher, and 
more enjoyable thing in listening to her 
coquettish chatter. ‘ 

In Ethel there was a note that answered 
—perhaps inspired—an exalted ardour; a 
sensation he may have neglected, but which 
he could not afford to throw away. 

He recalled to mind a dusty road he had 
passed along one autumn day near Florence. 
He had been to Fiesole, and as sometimes 
happens, the way back seemed both warm 
and long. At an angle of the road he re- 
membered catching sight of a tall white 
flower, high up over a garden wall, which no 
dust had soiled, and no one could reach 
from the public way. 

He thought of Ethel in some such 
garden. It was a higher, serener level 
than was given him, and heights, to men 
of Lovett’s stamp, are especially tempting 
to scale. Could he live up to such levels 
when he had gained them, or would it 
fatigue him if he did? These were the 
questions that he asked himself as he 
walked back to his chambers in the star- 
light nights from Kensington. It is uncer- 
tain whether Mr. Lovett ever came to any 
exact conclusion on this point, for his 
actions were a good deal regulated by hap- 
hazard, but a short poem that he wrote 
about this time suggested his state of 
mind. It is to be found in a volume of 
his poems, published a few years since, 
under the title of A Regret. 

One afternoon, Susie, amiably inclined, 
had bidden Mr. Lovett’s attendance for a 
drive. She had made up a little party to 
drive to Richmond. He had, however, in 


view of Ethel’s talked-of departure, excused - 


himself, and contrived to meet that young 
lady on her walk. Of course Miss Filling- 
ham had found it out, and upbraided him 
in the evening with many pouts for heart- 
less behaviour and neglect. 

They had dined, and were sitting alone 
in the dimly-lighted drawing-room over- 
looking the garden. Ethel had strolled 
out to look at the moonlight, and the 
other guests were playing billiards above. 

“You don’t care a bit for me; you do 
nothing I ask,” said Susie. She looked 
extremely pretty, with her little angry 
flush, a dress of black displaying and 
setting off her round white neck. She 
was surrounded with soft lights and flowers, 
and from without came the faint note of a 
nightingale. 

Mr. Lovett was a gentleman of strange 
susceptibility. Not care? It was exactly 





those kind of influences for which he did 
care. 

Drawing up his chair softly he took her 
small hand and said, as he gently caressed 
it: 

‘My dear child, whom do I care for if 
not for you?” and then bending over her 
and kissing her pink fingers, “ dear little 
woman, who but you?” 

The night was very still Ethel was 
idling along the grass, and turned to look at 
the’moon through the network of trees. 

“ Susie,” she said, approaching the win- 
dow, ‘‘ come and look at this effect-——” 

She did not finish her sentence, for a 
pretty tableau-vivant met her view, and 
the whole of Mr. Lovett’s amiable assurances 
fell on her ear. 

She turned back quickly alone. 

There was the little dripping sound of 
the fountain on the lawn and the sad bird- 
note from the hawthorn, just as it had been 
a moment before. But the scene had 
changed. 

“There is a good deal of bathos in my 
poetry,” she thought, while some ugly 
twists pulled the corners of her mouth. 
Then a great dizziness came over her, and 
she managed to creep up to her own room. 
She locked the door carefully, and then 
within the silence of those four walls she 
fell helplessly on the floor racked with a 
new great pain. 

That afternoon Lovett had asked her to 
be his wife. 


Late on the same evening Ethel tapped 
at Miss Fillingham’s door. , 

‘Good Heavens,’Ethel! what is the 
matter with you, and where on earth have 
you been all the evening? We've all been 
wondering where you were,” said Susie ; 
“and Mr. Lovett has been singing such a 
pretty song.” 

“My dear Susie,” gravely said Ethel, 
whose disgust had given way to pity, ‘ this 
evening I told your father I would stay 
some days longer. I shall be obliged to 
leave you early to-morrow morning.” 

She was no longer angry with her flighty 
little friend. 

“Good gracious, Ethel! what do you 
mean? I never heard of such nonsense. 
I do declare you're like a ghost. For good- 
ness sake don’t go and faint. I sha’n't 
dream of letting you go to-morrow, so make 
up your mind to that.” 

“Susie, listen to me a moment,” said 
Ethel quietly, as she sat down beside her 
and took her hand. “Do you remember 
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what friends we were once, Susie ; we told 
each other all our troubles, didn’t we ? 
You must let me go to-morrow morning. I 
think I am overwrought, perhaps I haven’t 
been quite well lately ; at any rate I must 
get away. I couldn’t stay another night 
in this house !” 

Susie was petrified by her friend’s 
tone. Not stay another night in the 
house ! 

“ Why ?” ejaculated the astonished girl, 
grasping her friend’s arm. 

“Do not ask me,” said Ethel, rising and 
walking to the window. “I have been 
mistaken, that is all. Only what I want 
to tell you is, that I must go. I cannot see 
Mr. Lovett again.” 

“What do you mean? Why do you 
come to me to tell me that?” cried her 
angry little friend. “If you chose to watch 
us to-night, I must tell you I shall please 
myself in such matters, and know perfectly 
how to take care of myself.” 

“Tt is true I saw you to-night,” said 
Ethel with her eyes fixed gravely on her 
friend ; “‘ but that, Susie, is not the reason 
for my leaving you. It is that Mr. Lovett 
has insulted me by asking me to be his 
wife.” 

Miss Fillingham’s words failed from 
astonishment. 

“When ?” she ejaculated again. 

“This afternoon. I told him I would 
decide to-morrow ; but I have changed my 
mind,” she added dryly. “I’ve sent him 
his answer to-night.” 

“T will never speak to him again as long 
as I live!” cried Susie, storming up and 
down the room. ‘He pretended to like 
me, and tried to make me like him back 
again, and I have been so silly, so silly. 
Ethel, it is not you who shall go, it is 
Mr. Lovett who shall be sent about his 
business, John shall refuse to let him in 
the very next time he calls.” 

And Miss Fillingham kept her word. 

As to Mr. Lovett, he considered that 
fortune had played him an ugly trick. But 
the world is wide for consolatory purposes, 
and perhaps the affair in a measure assumed 
picturesque proportions before he penned his 
next lyrical regret. 


Miss Fillingham married a rich young 
stockbroker the following autumn, and a 
portrait of her boy, now ten years old, 
was much admired for his handsome black 
eyes and Velasquez suit, in the Royal 
Academy last year. Ethel lives in the 
country; a grave sweet lady with that look 


in her smile as of one who has known a 
great sorrow. They say she writes her 
father’s sermons, and has a pocket full of 
bon-bons for every little child to be found 
for miles around. 

Is this too commonplace an ending? Is 
there too much prose in the simple ful- 
filment of simple duties in a life that has 
ceased to look forward, at any rate on 
earth ? 

There was a time when Ethel would have 
thought so. 

A modern writer, who seems to-have 
searched the secret places of the human 
heart, has finely pointed out that there is 
a peace of surrendered as well as of ful- 
filled hopes—a peace, not of satisfied, 
but of extinguished, longings. And 
this lot, hard and sad as it may seem 
to men and women of the world, brings 
a reward little expected even by those to 
whom it comes. 

All crushing sense of pain has gone out 
of Ethel’s life, but there are feelings which 
she oddly associates with the sound of a 
splashing fountain and the warm air of 
June evenings, which have prevented her 
making any more experiments of an emo- 
tional kind. 





BLUEBELLS. 


Ax me! how many years have flown, 
Since I, who wander now alone, 
That April morning stood 
With my one friend-beneath the trees, 
While wonderful wild harmonies 
Rang through the bluebell wood. 


The year was young, the world was sweet, 

Our hearts were young, and leapt to greet 
The gladness of the day ; 

No cloud was on the April sky, 

We laughed aloud, scarce knowing why, 
Along the woodland way. 


And like a carpet on the ground, 
The azure bluebells all around 
In fair profusion grew. 
Among the flowers I sat me down, 
And wove my friend a dainty crown 
Of tender blossoms blue. 


T placed the circlet with delight 

Upon her forehead smooth and white ; 
The azure of her eyes 

Might put to shame the bluest flower, 

That ever grew in sheltered bower 
Beneath the softest skies, 


Ah me, my friend! my one dear friend ! 

Our pleasant spring-time had an ‘end, 
We left the fairy ways, 

The mystic paths of sweet romance, 

The girlish round of song and dance, 
For life’s bewildering maze. 


Now here, alone, within the wood, 

Where in youth’s bluebell-time we stood, 
T sit me down to-day, 

My heart fresh-stung with sharp regret, 

Because thy path from mine is set 





So very far away. 
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But, dear, my tears are selfish tears, 

For God hath blessed thy happy years 
With blessings wide and deep; 

Thy summer came at spring-time’s close, 

And for thy bluebells, gave love’s rose 
For evermore to keep. 


Yea, God hath given thee all the good 

Of maiden-time and matronhood, 
Youth’s spring and summer’s prime ; 

And now life’s reddening autumn leaves 

Fall softly on love’s gathered sheaves, 
Bound up for winter-time. 


Friend, if to me when spring-time died, 
Was given no glorious summer-tide, 
If never happy May 
Succeeded April’s shower and sun, 
And if, when bluebell-time was done, 
No roses lit my way ; 


If evermore my heart doth miss 
A joy foregone, love’s crowning bliss, 
know the lesson meant ; 
If wanting stars of earthly love, 
I know one brighter shines above, 
My friend, I am content! 








BY A TRANSVAAL CAMP FIRE. 

A ROUND OF STORIES IN THREE PARTS. 
PART I, 

THERE were five of us—all more or less 
strangers to each other, for although in 
our motley company three had been 
“mates” for a time, they were evidently 
thrown together more by chance than by 
choice. 

Of the two unattached members of our 
circle, one was myself, the other a very 
large man, clumsily but strongly built and 
prodigiously fat. He wore a short jacket, 
and a broad-brimmed hat slouched over 
his eyes, and looked wonderfully uncouth 
as he sat on a low camp-stool, with 
a fat hand spread out on each fat 
knee, as he leant forward towards the 
log fire, the reflection of the flames of 
which played upon his rugged face. He 
was a well-to-do Boer, bound for what 
is called the Wood-bush of Zoutpans- 
berg. He was taking a load of goods from 
Pretoria to Marabarstadt, and meant to 
bring wood from the Wood-bush on his 
return journey. He had come to the spot 
where I had made my encampment shortly 
after my arrival, had “ outspanned,” or un- 
yoked, his oxen, and had joined company 
with me for the nonce. He was not avery 
amusing person, and I was not sorry when 
the arrival of two other waggons added 
three travellers to enliven our drooping 
conversation. 

Of these three, one was an English 
Africander, or a man of English extraction 
born and bred in Africa. He was the 
master of the waggons. 

He was a short, stout man, with close- 





cropped beard and hair of a somewhat 
reddish hue, merry blue eyes, a short 
decided manner, and a way of contracting 
his eyebrows so as to overshadow his eyes, 
as if in the habit of looking keenly and far 
through bright sunshine. 

Of his two companions, one was a stout- 
built man of the artisan class, a man with 
nothing remarkable about him except that 
he looked serviceable; the other was a 
man of about thirty-five, slight, tall, and 
with an air of having been born and 
bred in a class widely separated from that 
of his present association. Both of these 
men were English, and were on their way 
from Pretoria to Marabarstadt, where they 
had heard they could obtain work. The 
Africander was trading, with his goods 
loaded upon two waggons, and he was giving 
them and their packs a lift, as they were 
travelling the same way. 

We had all been sitting round my 
camp fire for some time. Even after the 
arrival of the last-mentioned trio, our 
conversation had been somewhat desultory, 
and I had fallen into a sort of waking 
dream woven out of vague imaginings as 
to the past and future of these my tempo- 
rary companions, blended with recollections 
of my own past, and thoughts of my 
possible future, when I was startled by the 
coarse voice of the Boer calling peremptorily 
to his Kaffres, who were congregated at 
a little distance round another fire, to 
bring more wood, in preparation for keep- 
ing the fires alight all night. I had 
already made my arrangements for doing 
so, but the start he gave me roused 
me. 

“T suppose it is absolutely certain that 
there are lions close here,” I said, turning 
towards him. 

“Yes,” he answered unconcernedly. 

‘Did you ever see a lion?” I asked. 

His only answer was a sort of fat 
chuckle, which convulsed him inwardly, 
but which was nearly inaudible. Having 
recovered from the effects of it, he struck 
one hand emphatically on one knee, and 
said equally emphatically : 

“T will tell about that.” 

The Africander winked at me across the 
fire in a manner suggesting that it would 
be well to accept what was coming in a 
spirit of doubt, and was caught in the act 
of doing so by the’ Boer, who laughed a 
short laugh, and said : 


“T shall not tell you lies. This which I 


shall tell you is the pure truth.” 





And I believe it was. 
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THE BOER’S STORY. 

Some years ago I was coming down from 
Zoutpansberg to Pretoria. There were 
two of us, Fannee Prinsloo and myself. 
We were in a light two-wheel cart with a 
pair of spanking horses in it. By the 
Lord! they were beauties. Old Fannee 
had bought them but a short time before ; 
he paid a hundred and thirty pounds for 
them, cash down, and they were cheap at 
the price. The man who sold them was 
hard up or he would not have let them go 
for so little, for they were salted.* 

We had stopped the night before at a 
friend’s house. They were good people, 
and made us welcome. There had been a 
trader there who had brandy up—French 
brandy and Cape brandy, too—and he had 
bought some, and we had a good spree. 

There was a pretty girl there whom 
Fannee was sweet on, and we did not get 
off till rather late next day, but we pushed 
along quick, for the horses were good. 

It was past sundown, and we were 
bowling along merrily when Fannee said : 
“T wish we were through this part, there 
are a great many lions about here.” 

“Don’t talk like that, old friend,” said I, 
and I took a look at my rifle. 

It was a double-barrel, my rifle—a good 
one in its way, very true, and carried far— 
but it was a muzzle-loader ; we had not got 
to the breech-loaders then. After examin- 
ing it I gave it to a Hottentot boy who 
was squatting in the well of the trap behind 
me, and told him to hold it carefully, for I 
had put the caps on. 

Darkness came on quickly, much too 
quickly to please us; but Fannee was a 
good one to work with horses, and we 
kept up a smart pace, till suddenly the 
animals swerved violently, and before 
Fannee could say, “See there!” or I 
could catch my rifle from the boy, a huge 
lion sprang on to the off horse and broke 
his back. I could not get a fair aim at 
the brute, and it tore and crushed its 
prey for a while, whilst the other horse, 
paralysed with terror, stood by its side 
with the broken harness still fastening it 
to the cart, and shivered. I can remember 
the movement it gave to the cart now. 

After a time the lion moved, and I could 
get a fair aim. I pulled the trigger, but 
the confounded cap only snapped. We 
had been so silent before that the slight 
report startled the lion. He looked up to 
where we sat, giving a vicious snarl; we 


* . : 
Had had the horse-sickness and had recovered. 





could see his yellow eyes gleaming in the 
darkness, then suddenly he rushed round 
to the back of the cart and sprang on to it; 
it tilted violently back, throwing him off, 
then righted again. He gave an angry 
growl, but he was hungry and went back 
to his meal. As he did so I fired again, 
and again the cap snapped. 

He was well roused now; he rushed 
round with a savage yell and once more 
jumped on to the cart. I can tell you I 
thought we were gone then! But that 
was a fine old cart; it did just the same 
trick as before. This time I was thrown 
back into the well on top of the boy, and 
the lion’s claw, as he fell from the cart, 
caught my arm and lacerated it badly. 

I was too frightened to move, so I lay 
where I was with the boy under me, but 
I fumbled in my pocket to try if I had any 
more caps. I couldn’t find even one. 
The lion went back to the dead horse, and 
we could hear him breaking its bones and 
growling over it. 

The night wore on. We did not dare to 
move, and at last the boy I was lying on 
begged me, for God’s sake, rather to throw 
him out to the lion than lie on him any 
longer. 

I was not so fat then as I am now, but 
still I was a fine man. I gave the little 
fool a dig in the ribs with my sound hand, 
and bade him be quiet. My wounded arm 
was very painful, and there was great loss 
of blood. I knew it must be trickling down 
to the floor of the cart. 

Presently the lion moved from his 
meal, stretched himself, yawned, and then 
lay down by the side of the dead horse, 
with his head nearly under the cart, and 
soon we heard him snoring. 

I moved a little now and let the boy 
from under me. AsI did so I felt that there 
was quite a pool of blood on the floor, and 
I fancied it must be trickling through it, 
for I knew the boards were not quite tight 
set. The cart was on a slight hill, we were 
on the decline when the lion stopped us, 
so if the blood ran out of the cart, the 
chances were it would gradually find its 
way towards where the lion was now 
lying. 

Sure enough, not long after, we heard 
the brute give a sleepy but savage grunt, and 
then we heard him lick his lips with a sort 
of lapping noise. 

* Good Lord! I shall never forget that 
night! The trembling of the wretched 
horse, the agony of my mind, and the ex- 
cruciating pain of my arm, nipped with 
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the cold air, and irritated by my confined 
position ; and then the sound of the lion 
from time to time lapping my blood and 
mumbling over it in his half sleep! 

At last the dawn began to break ; how 
we had prayed for it ! 

The grey light had hardly crept up when 
the lion sighed heavily, moved, then got 
up. drowsily, smelt at the carcase, and, 
shaking himself, stood and looked full at 
the poor living horse. I shall not forget 
the look of that poor beast as long as I 
live. I can’t describe it—it was dreadful ! 
It looked as if it had lost the power of 
seeing, of hearing, of moving; of every- 
thing but of trembling. 

Man! I tell you I could have got a good 
shot at the fellow; I should have put the 
bullet in just behind the shoulder, and 
he would have rolled over! His left 
flank was full turned to me, and his great 
head was raised as if he were sniffing 
the fresh morning air and refreshing him- 
self after his bloody meal of the night. 
His jaws were yet red with it, and his fore 
paws too, and there were marks of it on 
his mane, but he was a splendid sight as he 
stood there. 

He did not stand long, but it seemed 
years to us; then he moved slowly away 
over the veldt. 

There were not many bushes about, and 
we watched him walk to a considerable 
distance. We began to breathe, and to 
think of how we should be able to push on 
with the one horse. 

Suddenly the lion stopped, turned de- 
liberately round, raising his great head and 
sniffing the air once more, whilst he moved 
his tail slowly from side to side. Then he 
walked towards us again, came quite close, 
crouched, and with one spring fell on the 
poor horse’s back, breaking it, and crushing 
the animal beneath his weight. 

I don’t know what he did it for; I fancy 
a thought struck him that it might go 
away and that he wanted it for future 
food ; anyhow, he did not want it then, for 
he rose from the quivering body, without 
even deigning to touch it with teeth or 
tongue, gave a low growl of satisfaction, 
and walked quietly away until we lost 
sight of him. 

We had to walk to the nearest farm and 
to bring horses back for the cart. We 
came in atroop with our rifles, but we did 
not get the lion. 


As the Boer’ said these words, he rose, 
and slapping the Africander on the back, 


| were in, to see what could be seen. 





said, with another short laugh: “You 
mustn’t wink when I tell a story, old fellow, 
for Iam an honourable man, and tell no 
lies,” and with this he bade us good-night, 
and retired to his waggon. 

The Africander looked after him thought- 
fully. 

“That is a true story,” he said as he 
turned from his survey of the retreating 
figure to me. “I know that man, at 
least so to say. We rode on Commando 
together, some years ago, when he was a 
lighter weight than he is now ; it was not 
long after the affair he has been telling you 
about. I remember hearing of it.” 

“ Why did you not remind him of having 
met him before?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” answered the 
Africander somewhat solemnly: “I don’t 
so very much care about talking or think- 
ing neither about that Commando, not as 
how I am a very particular kind of fellow, 
still there are things as I can’t bear to see 
done.” 

“That’s right,” assented the artisan ; 
“and them Boers are the devil himself.” 

Of course my curiosity was roused, and 
after some pressing [induced the Africander 
to tell me something about the Commando 
in question. 


THE AFRICANDER’S STORY. 


I ain't going to mention names, you 
understand, for I make my living out of 
these rascally Boers, and I ain’t going to 
make enemies amongst ’em; but this is 
what I was thinking on as I looked after 
that great mountain of flesh just now. 

We farmers had been called out because 


‘the Kaffres had been driving off our cattle, 


and we had given them a pretty smart 
lesson I can tell you. We had burnt two 
kraals, and killed a good many men, and 
women too, and had taken some children 
and a lot of cattle. We'd sent these back 
with an escort, and we were pushing on as 
light as we could, for numbers of the 
Kaffres had got away into the mountains, 
and we were not satisfied with the example 
wed made, so we were making for a 
biggish kraal on ahead of us, which we 
meant to destroy. 

We had to keep a sharp look-out for 
fear of surprise, and our commander told 
off a party to go up. on the top of a hill 
that stood sharp up out of the ped 

€ 
were all quite sure that no Kaffres could 
be on it, although it had a kranz or 
precipice at the top, which gave good 
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cover, for we all knew the hill well, and 
we had kept a sharp look-out at the only 
path by which a man could get to the top, 
when the Kaffres ran away, and none had 
gone up. We had good field - glasses 
amongst us, so we were certain. 

The men galloped off, and soon we saw 
them dismount and clamber up the steep 
broken path in single file, leading their 
horses ; they all got up and disappeared 
behind the projections of the kranz. 
Then we heard a shot—only one—and a 
faint far-off yell or scream, and then we 
saw—there, against the bright blue sky— 
a black speck hurled over the kranz, and 
another, and another. Good Lord! they 
were our friends! We who had field- 
glasses could see them now ; see them even 
as they fell on the jagged rocks below the 
kranz, and hung there. One was a man I 
knew well, I recognised him by a strange hat 
he wore; he turned at bay on the very 
verge of the kranz, and I saw him level his 
piece, and heard the shot, then he threw 
up his arms and leaped down. I fancied 
he might escape—he was so active. I dug 
my spurs into my horse and made for the 
hill, others followed me, but our com- 
mander was too quick for us, he was by 
our side in an instant, and ordered us 
back. What he said was true; we could 
now see numbers of Kaffres dancing about 
on the kranz; we should have done no 
good, and have been killed to a certainty. 
It was the chance of war. We left them 
to their fate and rode on. 

After a time we came to ariver. There 
was an old Kaffre crouching by the bank; 
his leg was broken, I think—anyhow, he 
could not walk. 

Our commander rode up to him and 
spoke to him, smoking his pipe the while. 
He asked him how he had got there and 
how long he had been there, and a number 
of other questions, and the old fellow 
answered him simply enough. He had 
been frightened, and had tried to run 
away, and he had met with some accident 
and could get no farther. That was about 
all his information came to. . 

We had all halted whilst our commander 
was speaking, and some of us had joined in 
the conversation. Just as we moved on, our 
commander, as deliberately as you would 
draw a piece of money from your pocket 
to give it to a child, drew his pistol, cocked 
it, looking carelessly at the old Kaffre the 
while, and then shot him dead. I can see the 
old fellow go down now, with his grey hair 
all smeared with blood just at my nag’s feet. 





We got to the kraal by sundown. We 
made short work of it. It was a fearful 
massacre, for we did not care to make 
prisoners of even the children, still a great 
many Kaffres escaped to the mountains. 
We thought we had not left any alive, 
when one of our number dragged a young 
woman out of a hut. She was rather a 
nice-looking girl. She flung herself on 
the ground at our commander’s feet to 
implore for mercy. He turned on his heel. 
“ Shoot her,” he said, and a fellow who 
was near levelled his piece with a brutal 
laugh, and shot her through her two hips, 
as she raised herself in a despairing effort 
to clutch our leader’s dress. She fell and 
writhed like a worm. 

The camp fires were lit, and coffee made, 
and still she lay there ; she did not scream, 
only moaned and writhed. Night came 
on, and one by one we all went to sleep in 
our blankets. In the morning she was 
still living, still moaning, still writhing. 
No one seemed to notice her but I. I 
was the only English Africander in that 
Commando. When she caught the eye 
of any of us she would clap her hands 
together, in the way those people do when 
they pray for anything, and I understood 
she begged us to kill her. She layin a 
pool of blood, but she could not die. 

I went to our leader. “‘ Let her be killed, 
for God’s sake,” I said.. He shrugged his 
shoulders and went on talking to another 
man, then turned and gave me a peremptory 
order to do some service. She was still 
alive some hours after when I passed her ; 
she looked at me piteously. Death seemed 
no nearer. Then I could stand it no 
longer. I went to our commander. “ Do 
you call yourself a Christian?” I asked 
him ; “and let that creature lie there in 
torture. God will call you to account for 
this.” He looked at me sharply. ‘“ What 
a fuss about nothing!” he said with a sort 
of sneer ; “ however, you may have your 
way,” and calling to a half-caste servant of 
his, said, “ Drag her out and kill her,” and 
the fellow took her by her ankle, dragged 
her to a little distance, and knocked her 
brains out with a stick with a heavy knob 
to it. 

We left the kraal that night. We were 
going to set it on fire. One of the huts 
was already in flames, when a fellow came 
up with three little babies, two of them 
huddled under his arm, and the third 
hanging head down, across his shoulder. 
“What am I to do with these brats +” he 
asked. “I found them crawling about.” 
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“‘ Pitch them in there,” answered our leader, 
pointing to the burning hut, and the other 
tossed them in one after another. Good 
God! I shall never forget it. 


We all sat rather silent for a time after 
this story, then the artisan, who had been 
pulling away at his pipe, and looking at 
the fire, removed his familiar from his lips, 
and said, looking towards the Africander : 

“Rum lot those Boers—eh? They don’t 
think much of taking away life, do they ?” 

‘“‘No,” answered the other laconically. 

“T was just a-thinking of a queer start 
I once saw,” the artisan went on, “ as queer 
a start as ever I see, even out here.” 


THE ARTISAN’S STORY. 

I had been doing a bit of work for one 
of them Free State Boers—for I’m a 
builder by trade, and a brickmaker—and 
he’d been a-having a new stable built, and 
a fine one it was, and I got a good bit of 
money by the job. His own house was 
nothin’ to look at, only a bit of a cottage 
like, and not over comfortable neither, but 
he was a great un for horses was this 
man, and had got as tidy a lot as you need 
wish to see on this side the water. He'd 
been and bought a fine imported horse, 
and had paid a lot of money for him, and 
he was a-going in for breeding; but per- 
haps the prettiest horse he had was his 
own riding-horse. I don’t know as ever I 
set my eyes on a prettier creatur’, though 
it were bred in this country. It were a 
roan, with four white stockings and a star 
on the forehead, and to see that horse go 
was a real pleasure. 

We were all very friendly, the Boer and 
his wife and myself, and there were three 
daughters, one of them just grown-up, and 
a fine girl to look at; and I made myself 
pretty comfortable, and she and I used to 
flirt a bit, as young people will do, for 
I was a good many years younger then 
than I am now. 

The stable was finished all but the 
doors, and that was not my business, but 
the Boer, he said would I stop a day or 
so just to help him with a bit of work he 
had on hand, for there was lung-sickness 
on a neighbouring farm, and he was a 
going to inoculate and drench his stock 
for fear of their getting it, and he hadn’t 
boys enough on the place to help him do it. 
Isaid as how I didn’t mind, and stopped. 

Well, we were a-sitting in the kitchen, he 
and J, mixing the stuff for the inoculating 
work next day, and the two little girls 





were a-watching of us. It was about eight 
o'clock of the evening when we heard the 
tramp of a horse, and then a man’s voice 
asking the elder daughter (her name was 
’Liza) if he could have a night’s shelter 
for himself and his horse; so the old 
Boer goes out and then calls out to me to 
get the lantern alight for to go to the stable. 

It was as though there was two stables ; 
the one was only a sort of a hut, but it 
had a key to the door, and in that stable 
we'd put the imported horse, for fear as 
someone might take a fancy to him in 
the night, and also so as that he might not 
have to be tied up. It were big enough for 
three horses, but we let him have it to 
himself, and the other four horses were 
in the new stable, with just a bar put 
across the door, in case any of them should 
get loose in the night. There was room 
for eight horses in it, but we had only 
put four in and let the others run, so there 
was plenty of room for the new comer. 
I made special note of both master and 
horse, for they were both in their way 
remarkable. The man was a rakish-look- 
ing ill-favoured fellow, a Boer from the 
Transvaal ; the horse was a fine animal, 
with hind quarters shaped like a grey- 
hound, great strength of limb, and a broad 
chest. He was a dark brown horse. 

“You've a good horse,” said I, “ but 
—_ got one in this stable as would beat 
im.” 

“‘ Have you though?” he answered ; “ he 
must be precious good if he can,’ and 
raising the lantern which he had taken 
from me a moment before, he glanced over 
his own horse’s back at the one next to 


‘it. “That ain’t it,” he said; “it ain’t 


much.” At the same moment I caught sight 
of my friend’s eye, and it said quite plainly 
to me, “ You’re a fool—hold your tongue.” 

The stranger saw to his horse being 
made comfortable with rather more atten- 
tion than these Boers generally bestow on 
their animals, then he took a survey of 
our four horses. 

“That’s the one,” he said, laying his 
hand on the roan, “ but I wouldn’t give 
my brown for it.” 

We went in to supper. During the 
whole meal I fancied there was something 
unusual about my friend, although he 
talked unconcernedlyenough. The stranger 
told us his name, and what he was doing 
—I forget what. When supper was over, 
and just before we went to bed, my friend, 
who had been pulling away at his pipe in 
silence for a time, suddenly took it from 
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his mouth, and leaning forward on the 
table which separated him fromthestranger, 
said : 

“ Now, before we separate for the night, 
I have a thing to say to you. It is this: 
tightly or wrongly I have heard that 
wherever you go horses have a trick of 
disappearing. Now mind you, I don’t say 
that you ‘jump’ them, not at all; all that 
I say is, that I hear they have a trick 
of disappearing. Now,I am aman as loves 
his horses, and I give you fair warning : 
if one of my horses does disappear, 
whether you take him or not, I shall hunt 
you down and shoot you; and so good- 
night, and pleasant dreams to you.” 

The other laughed good-humouredly 
enough, and we separated for the night. 
The stranger slept on a sofa in the 
sitting-room. 

We always got up at early dawn, and 
perhaps you’d hardly believe me, but the 
man was gone, and so were the brown and 
roan horses. That Boer were like a mad- 
man, he were, but there was a deal of 
method in his madness too. He found the 
spoor after a good deal of trouble, for the 
ground was hard; the fellow was making 
away to Natal apparently. 

“ He’s trying his dodges on too old a 
hand,” my friend said grimly ; “ doubling 
ain’t no manner of use with me. [’ll bet 
you a bottle of French brandy the rascal 
is making for the Vaal. Get out the im- 
ported horse and saddle up for your life,” 
and in a jiffy he was off with his rifle 
slung round him. 

That horse carried him well; it was 
stable fed, you know, and if ever I saw 
a horse well up to its bit, that one was— 
it swung along over the ground, going 
its fourteen miles an hour, if it were a 
mile, just as if it was an easy canter. One 
can see pretty far in the Free State, 
but rider and horse disappeared before 
you could say Jack Robinson. He had a 
hard ride for it though, as he told me 
afterwards. The fellow had doubled, just 
as he thought, and he followed his spoor, 
till at last he caught sight of him spinning 
along at a break-neck pace about a mile in 
front of him. 

It was neck or nothing now; good as the 
English horse was, the start the two others 
had was telling heavily against him. He 
was game still, but he could not go faster, 
it was all he could do to keep up to what 
he was doing. 

However they were gaining on the thief, 
the length of limb of the English horse 





told over that flat ground; they were 
within a thousand yards of him just as he 
reached the sharp dip—I dare say you 
know—to the drift of the Vaal; but the 
English horse was done—clean done! 
Then my friend, he holloaed to the roan— 
his name was “Clips.” He was on the 
dip was that faithful brute, and his rider 
—the thief was on him—dug his spurs 
into him; but he reared and made a fight 
for it to go back to his master’s call. The 
scoundrel raised his arm to hit him a blow 
on the head with his heavy weighted whip, 
when his master levelled his rifle and sent 
the bullet right through the villain’s body, 
under the arm and out of the breast. It 
was a brave shot and a hard ride, and it’s 
an awful thing to send a fellow-creature 
into eternity like that; but I ain’t fora 
going for to say as that there roan horse 
weren't worth it. 





IN ANOTHER PLACE. 

“Or course! It is the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. How very, very appropriate.” 

The speaker was a lady of a certain or 
uncertain age, but evidently of clear and 
decisive judgment; while her companion, 
who might be a daughter, or perhaps a 
young sister, seemed of a milder, more 
enquiring, and even sceptical nature. 

“But why appropriate, dear?” rejoined 
the latter. 

We were a little group contemplating 
one of the more recent frescoes in the 
peers’ robing-room of the House of Lords. 

“ Not that I think it’s a robing-room at 
all; no looking-glasses, no wardrobes, and 
all these chairs and tables. My dear, it’s a 
committee-room.” 

And Policeman A, being appealed to, 
suggested that, “As it wasn’t often their 
lordships ’ad their robes on,” while there 
were convenient rooms in another part of 
the building where they could have a wash 
and brush up, this particular room, although 
certainly in title and dignity the robing- 
room, was now appropriated to committees. 

“‘T knew it,” cried the elder lady trium- 
phantly, and her acumen thus established, 
gave a certain sanction to her subsequent 
dictum as to the fresco. 

“ But why appropriate?” asked the 
younger. She wore a costume soft and 
clinging of peacock-blue, while her com- 
panion bristled in brocade. ‘ What has 
St. Stephen to do with the peers ?” 

Here a courtly old gentleman, who was 
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also gazing at the fresco, murmured softly, 
quoting an ancient rhyme : 
“St. Stephen was a worthy peer, 
Beis iss” 

“That was King Stephen, sir,” inter- 
posed the lady in brocade, cutting him 
short with severity ; ‘and has nothing to do 
with the matter. For St. Stephen’s was the 
name we used formerly to give to the Houses 
of Parliament. My father would always 
talk about going up to St. Stephen’s.” 

And so the appropriateness of the fresco 
was clearly made out. Only unfortunately 
there happened to be one in the group 
who held a copy of the official guide. And 
that still more clearly set forth that the 
fresco in question represented The Judg- 
ment of Daniel! Yet was not the dame 
in brocade in the least abashed. 

“ Daniel, of course ; there is Babylon in 
the background, and the Chaldeans all very 
nice, and quite appropriate, only I think 
St. Stephen would have been more so.” 

“ But about Daniel ?” softly queried the 
one in blue—the lady I mean, not the 
policeman. “I don’t think I quite remember 
Daniel. Solomon’s Judgment of course one 
remembers; but Daniel’s—no, I think not.” 

“*A Daniel come to judgment—yea, 
a Daniel !’” suggested the polite old gen- 
tleman. “Shylock knew all about him, 
but I confess I don’t.” 

And then it turns out that the brocaded 
dame herself had not any very clear ideas 
upon the subject. Nor had the policeman ; 
no, nor the person who possessed the guide- 
book, and whose fault it was that Daniel 
came into the discussion at all. 

This was on Saturday, when the whole 
of the big palace of the Legislature is open 
to public inspection, and people go to see 
it in little bands of three or four, and gaze 
with awe upon the throne, and poke their 
fingers into the woolsack to see if it js 
soft. Time has toned down the early 
splendour of these royal halls, has tar- 
nished the gilding and given:a mellow tone 
to the brasswork. The rampant lions don’t 
ramp quite so rampageously ; the fleurs- 
de-lis have the air of being a little faded ; 
and on a dull and sombre day like this a 
kind of melancholy haze seems to settle 
about the place. The feeling is eccle- 
siastical to a certain extent, such as you 
might expect to hang about a cathedral. 
The escutcheons suggest funereal hatch- 
ments, and the marble statues pose like 
monuments, and the paintings are surely 
altar-pieces. There is one in the Royal 
Gallery—which is a grand and noble 





chamber, by the way—which, in the dim 
murky light presents nothing but a con- 
fused mass of men and horses, and this the 
lady in brocade forthwith identifies as the 
Passage of the Red Sea. Unfortunately 
for her it turns out to be the meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher. 

But then it must be very different indeed 
when the Lords are actually sitting I argue 
to myself ; when the tesselated floors ring 
with the tread of the barons bold, in all 
their bearded majesty. Perhaps a theatre 
by daylight, when not even a rehearsal is 
going on, is not an exhilarating sight to 
the most fanatical devotee to the footlights, 
while the same place at night, swarming 
with life and glittering with lights, thrills 
one with a feeling of ecstatic excitement. 
So let us get rid of the slightly depressed 
feeling caused by the slack appearance of 
things in general, and visit the Lords at 
a time when they are likely to be in full 
spate of business. 

And business there is, although not 
exactly visible on the surface ; but to miss 
your way, as I do, this Monday evening; 
to get entangled in long corridors, where 
rooms open out, tenanted by dignified 
clerks, each with his dignified writing- 
table piled with ponderous bundles of 
papers and books, fenced in with big 
despatch-boxes and yawning waste-paper 
baskets, the said dignified clerks mostly 
changing their coats, pulling down their 
wristbands, and making ready to march 
away as the clock strikes five—with visions, 
too, of committee-rooms, well lighted with 
shaded burners, with messengers packing 
up papers and making things tidy for the 
night—all these things denote a certain 
amount of activity hardly to be looked for 
in such dignified precincts. But with all 
these turnings and windings I am com- 
pletely lost, and should certainly never 
find my way to the parliamentary presence 
but fcr a friendly messenger, who takes me 
in hand and confides me at last to one of 
the doorkeepers of the House. 

He is rather pleased to see me, I fancy, 
this janitor, for I am the only customer for 
his gallery so far, and with a friendly hint 
not to stand up in the presence of their 
lordships, he passes me into the commo- 
dious Strangers’ Gallery, and here for a 
few minutes I have the House to myself—I 
and the gilded mace that lies upon the 
woolsack. There is a sumptuous grandeur 
about the chamber, a soft yet rich colour- 
ing, which is a good deal marred, however, 
by the rows of seats of a bright red sealing- 
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wax hue, which catch and reflect the light 
in a garish unpleasant way. But again the 
ecclesiastical feeling crops up. The place 
looks to me like a huge choir, and the 
throne like a big-organ. Without dis- 
loyalty, I wish it were for the nonce. A 
little slow and solemn music would be just 
in keeping with the scene, even with the 
hurried procession of peers in the costume 
of everyday life, and still more with the 
clump of archbishops and bishops, in lawn 
sleeves and black robes, who now appear. 
These last sit all together at the right of 
the throne—a position they retain irre- 
spective of party changes, but with respect 
to the rest of the peers, they change to right 
or left as they may belong either to the 
outs or ins. This cannot be quite correct 
according to heraldic views. The peers 
should take their seats with reference to 
rank and precedence, and without regard 
to political shades, which were unknown 
to the barons who extorted Magna Charta. 
That would be the really dignified arrange- 
ment. A whole bench of dukes, for in- 
stance, with a row of marquises peeping 
over their shoulders. But then, after all, 
as far as antiquity goes, the lowest rank of 
the peerage—the barons—have it hollow. 
There were no dukes when Magna Charta 
was signed, for the first duke was Edward 
the Black Prince, Duke of Cornwall; and 
marquises were equally unknown, as far as 
the title was concerned, although there 
were lords-marchers, who had charge of 
the border-lands, and whose official charge 
was ultimately converted into this here- 
ditary title, and the first to bear the title 
was Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
created Marquis of Dublin by Richard the 
Second. In the same reign, too, John 
Earl of Somerset was created Marquis of 
Dorset, but being deprived by Henry the 
Fourth, refused a renewal of the title in 
the following reign because the name was 
so strange to the kingdom. And when 
we come to earls—the handsomest title, 
surely, in the whole peerage—we have a 
reminder of the wave of Danish invasion 
that swept over the land before the 
Conquest ; for it is from the Scandinavian 
Tarl or Eorle, that the title is derived, a title 
that replaced the Saxon ealdorman as the 
chief of the shire, and struck such firm 
roots into the affections of the English, that 
the equivalent title of count, which was in- 
troduced atthe Conquest, never took hold in 
the country, although the use of it modified 
the ancient shire into the county, and made 
the earl’s wife into a countess. While if 





you come to viscounts, surely an anomalous 
title in a country where there are no 
counts to be the vices of—that must be 
attributed to the influence of continental 
modes, when Henry the Sixth was king 
in Paris as well as in London. 

And if this disquisition appears dull, it 
must be attributed to the atmosphere of the 
place, which disposes to medieval views, and 
to meditations on dignities and ceremonies, 
The air is languid and slightly drowsy. 
A dozen noble lords are seated on the right 
of the throne, and as many more to the 
left, spotting the red sealing-wax, but 
hardly subduing its glare. And then a 
dapper diplomatic Secretary of State glides 
in, with a little red box like a glove-box 
under hisarm. The Chancellor has slipped 
in and taken his seat on the woolsack with- 
out anybody seeing him. And then 
suddenly there arises a strong flavour of 
stale tobacco, I don’t attribute the smell 
of tobacco to the Chancellor, although it 
coincided with his appearance. It is due 
I fancy to the gentlemen of the press who 
have just made their appearance in the 
gallery immediately below. 

Then arises a gentle murmur here and 
there. Somebody asks a question ; the Chan- 
cellor recites a list of things without attract- 
ing the attention even of the reporters. It 
is not difficult to report for the House of 
Lords I fancy. There is a very attentive 
usher, who hands round programmes of 
what is going to be done, and when the 
reporter has made a note that it is done, 
his duties are pretty well finished. As for 
what anybody down there may have to say 
on any particular subject—well, the public 
outside are quite content that all that 
should be left to the imagination. Perhaps 
the Puddleston Gazette has its special 
reporter, who goes more into detail; there 
is no accounting for provincial tastes. And 
when the reporters have made their little 
notes, the civil young man with the gold 
badge collects them all, and hands them to 
people below. Then he has another set of 
papers to hand round, which the reporters 
peruse with a dissatisfied and critical air, 
as if they were bills of fare. But they are 
only lists of petitions presented, out of 
which the Puddleston man culls one from 
his own district, and there is an end. 

By this time the diplomatic Secretary of 
State with the red box has risen, and in a 
voice pitched to the cadence of an officiating 
priest makes a short speech proposing an 
address of congratulation to Her Majesty 
on her late fortunate escape from the pistol 
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of an assassin. To him succeeds a burly 
marquis from the opposite side, who seconds 
the motion in a speech that is really good 
in matter and delivery. According to him 
the regicidal mania that seems to have 
spread over Europe had its counterpart in 
the period immediately following the 
Reformation. And you feel that he ought 
to know ; the allusion to a period so remote 
excites no surprise in the listeners, the 
information is evidently at first hand, and 
comes direct from the court of Queen 
Elizabeth. Anyhow, it gives material for 
thought. Probably it will be found that 
any time of unusual fermentation in the 
minds of men develops morbid impulses 
and tendencies in those whose wits are a 
trifle awry. Butsurely, as far as Ravaillac 
went and a few others of the same kidney, 
it was rather reaction than progression that 
took to the crooked path of assassination. 
However, the reporters are here to keep us 
in the nineteenth century ; evidently they 
don’t intend to go back to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and so they take no notice of 
the marquis’s historical reminiscences. 

Then the Chancellor puts the question in 
a dejected way, and having ascertained, 
seemingly by intuition, for nobody moves 
or speaks, that the contents are present in 
overwhelming numbers, and that the non- 
contents have not put in an appearance, 
everything seems to be finished. Only the 
marquis has something to say about Oxford 
University statutes, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury gives us his impressions of 
the existing tone of thought in that 
university, of course from a professional 
point of view, but still interesting enough. 
But not a word of this is ia the newspapers: 
next day. From which I conclude that 
one great advantage of the House of Lords 
is that you can say pretty much what you 
like without fear of its getting into the 
newspapers. And yet the average of 
speaking is higher, probably, than in the 
House of Commons, which is not saying 
very much for it, perhaps, but anyhow, 
there is an absence of that er—er—ing and 
ar—ar—ing which form the great bulk of 
House of Commons’ eloquence. 

And now the House adjourns during 
pleasure, an elastic way of proceeding 
characteristic of the House of Lords. 

“Oh yes, they’re coming back again to 
finish up, when the Address has passed the 
Commons. Perhaps in three or four hours 
from now. You can wait if you like.” 

But I rather think I won’t. I have had 
enough of ‘another place.” 





DAFFODIL. 
CHAPTER XIV. SUNSET ON THE RIVER, 

WHEN Daffodil fled panic-stricken from 
Lady Bess’s presence, her only prominent 
idea was the desire to get out of reach of 
the woman who had called her shameful 
and disgraceful, away from the spot where 
she had been told that Laurence did not love 
her, and only regarded her as a troublesome 
child. She knew that this was false, but 
she wanted to see him again, to read in his 
eyes that it was not true. Sitting staring at 
her lamp this idea grew and strengthened 
in her so powerfully as to exclude every 
other thought; she forgot Lady Bess and all 
cause of anger against her, and saw nothing 
anywhere but Laurence Dartfield’s face. 
Waiting impatiently for the morning light 
she spent the intervening time in packing 
her clothes, and putting her room to 
rights. She must get away by the earliest 
train. Her possessions could follow her at 
any time. If they did not, no matter. She 
could never wear gay clothes, never care to 
play the part of a fine lady again. Walking 
between the happy Sussex hedgerows hand 
in hand with Laurence Dartfield, or perhaps 
sailing with him over the wide sea, so should 
her future days be spent. Her acquaintance 
with the fashionable world was over. She 
hoped she had done with it for evermore. 

As soon as daylight shone she left Lady 
Bess’s house with a small bag in her hand, 
walked till she found a cab, drove to 
the railway-station, and caught an early 
train. Whirling away into the green country 
she forgot all unpleasantness and gave 
herself up to the joy of returning home, 
flying swiftly towards the loving heart that 
was waiting for her among the woods and 
fields. Snatches of glad and tender songs 
rang through her mind, and the throb of 
the speeding train beat time to their music. 
Arrived at X—— she hired a fly and 
travelled alone along the now familiar road 
to the farm, as she had done once before on 
the occasion of her first arrival in England. 
How long ago that seemed! Perhaps Mr. 
Dartfield had been right in saying that she 
was then only a child. At all events she 
was a woman now. 

As the fly entered the gate of the farm 
she looked eagerly from side to side with 
sparkling eyes, expecting to see Laurence 
coming to meet hér. How surprised he 
would be, though her letter must have 
prepared him for her appearance. He 
would disapprove of her leaving Lady Bess 
so abruptly, and how could she tell him the 
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reason of her flight ? Frank as she was she 
could not repeat to him the conversation 
which had stung her into forgetting all good 
manners. Lady Bess’s words started up in 
her mind and tingled in her ears, and she 
suddenly felt with dismay that she might 
now feel abashed in Laurence’s presence as 
she had never felt before. Making a great 
effort she thrust this fear away from her, 
and looked out with glittering eyes that 
had not slept all night, impatient to see 
the face of the friend on whom she had 
so openly laid a claim. 

Butno one wasto beseen ; no one appeared 
even at the door but Sukey, and leaving 
the waiting woman scolding the flyman for 
forgetting her trunks at the station, Daffodil 
rushed into the drawing-room, where she 
found only Mother, tucked up on the sofa, 
with her spectacles on, a book in her hand 
and some flowers by her side. How 
peaceful, and sweet, and cool it all looked, 
thought Daffodil. 

“ Ah, dear Mother!” cried she, embracing 
the old lady a little wildly, “I am so glad 
to see you again, so glad to be here once 
more.” 

“My dear,” said the little mother, “ you 
do take me by surprise !” 

“Do I?” said Daffodil, pulling off her 
gloves and bonnet, between laughing and 
crying, “I hope it is a pleasant surprise.” 

“Indeed it is, my dear. But I thought 


you were busy about your trousseau. What 
will his lordship say to your running away 
at such a time?” 

“There is no lordship in the case,” said 
Daffodil with what might have been either 


alaugh ora sob. “That was alla mistake 
of Lady Bess Courtray’s. I wrote and told 
Mr. Dartfield so.” 

“When, my dear?” said Mother, looking 
mildly over her spectacles. 

“Oh, aweek—no, only two days ago,” said 
Daffodil ; “ only two days ago, of course.” 

“Then he must have heard the news 
yesterday,” said Mother, “but he has not 
yet told us anything about it. And have 
you refused that nobleman, my dear?” 

“Yes, Mother, I have. And it did not 
vex me much. I was grieved about Mr. 
Giles; but not much about him.” 

“Well, my love, I am sure I ought to 
scold you, but I cannot help being glad that 
you have a heart. One day I trust you 
will meet a man to whom you can give 
it.” 

Daffodil turned away with a little laugh, 
half happy and half impatient. How 
stupid they all were, in refusing to see that 





she loved Laurence Dartfield and that 
Laurence loved her. 

“ They are both out,” continued Mother, 
rubbing her spectacles, “ Laurence and 
Daughter. I do not know whether they 
are together or not, but it is likely they are. 
Of course they will have many things to 
talk about now.” 

“ How?” asked Daffodil. “Do you mean 
about me?” 

“Oh no,” said Mother, smiling, “though 
I am sure they will be disappointed that 
you have refused so good a match. But I 
mean about their own affairs.” 

“ Affairs ?” said Daffodil. 

“My dear, why I forgot that perhaps 
you have not been told. Ursula has been 
so odd about keeping ita secret. But it is 
all settled now. They are to be married on 
the tenth of next month.” 

“ Married !” repeated Daffodil; “ Ursula 
married! To whom?” 

“My child, are you dreaming! Have I 
not made you understand? Ursula is to 
be married to Mr. Dartfield next month.” 

‘Married to Laurence Dartfield !” 

“T thought you must have guessed it 
though they kept it so quiet. You see it 
is such an old affair. They were engaged 
long years ago, when they were both ex- 
tremely young. And now it is all coming 
right. I think it is quite a beautiful 
romance, though I shall be the loser; for 
I shall have to part with my child and let 
her go to Ceylon.” 

“They are going to Ceylon?” 

“Yes, at the beginning of the winter. 
It isa struggle to Daughter to go, but I 
tell her a wife is bound to follow her 
husband. Ifshe were younger she would 
not feel it so hard.” 

“No,” said Daffodil dreamily; “if she 
were younger she would not feel it so hard.” 

“My dear, I think you are over-tired, 
you look quite faint. And you cannot have 
breakfasted.” 

“The train has made me giddy,” said 
Daffodil, ‘but Iam not hungry. I will go 
out to the door for a little air.” 

She went out of the house and walked 
into the sunshine. The fields were smiling, 
the river glancing in the distance, but she 
did not see them; all the old familiar home 
sounds of the farm were in the air, but she 
did not hear them. Blinded and deafened 
by the blow that had fallen upon her she 
walked slowly on, looking straight before 
her like a somnambulist. Now and again 
she put her hand to her head. What was 
it that she had heard? No matter; it was 
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something cruel, and she should remember 
it soon enough. After she had walked 
some way a figure appeared in the distance, 
and came nearer. It was Mr. Dartfield ; 
he had just parted from Ursula, who had 
gone by a shorter way to the house; and 
he was coming along the path so that he 
must meet Daffodil. As she suddenly recog- 
nised him delight leaped up in her heart. 
Ah, here he was, he who loved her; and 
she sprang a few steps to meet him. But 
stay, had not she heard something? He 
did not love her. It was Ursula whom he 
loved. She approached him slowly, with 
a red spot on each snow-white cheek and a 
cloud of woe in her young eyes. When 
Laurence saw her he knew how matters 
stood. Oh, terrible punishment of a 
mistake! What should he say to her? 

He opened hislips to greet her, tosay some 
word, but the look in her eyes paralysed 
him. She was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Dartfield,” she said in a quiet 
monotonous tone, “is it true what I have 
heard about you and Ursula?” 

“Tt is true,” said Laurence, pale to the lips. 

Daffodil heaved a deep sigh. ‘ You 
ought to have told me before,” she said, 
looking at him wistfully; and then she 
dropped his hand and passed on down the 
path. 


He did not dare to stay her, or to follow 


her. What could he say in answer to that 
look of agony in her eyes? Words were 
nothing in sight of suffering like that. Of 
himself and his own pain he did not think. 
Hewasaman and must bearit; must endure 
the consequences of his fatal mistake. He 
tried to tell himself that she would outlive 
this trouble; she was so young. For a 
minute he looked at the possibility of 
Ursula’s being asked to give up her claim, 
and to bestow happiness upon Daffodil and 
upon him; but the momentary rapture of 
this thought was soon extinguished. How 
could he treat Ursula so, after all that had 
come and gone? How strange are the 
tricks of fate! Why did he send Daffodil 
to England? In Ceylon he should have 
seen her expand to womanhood under his 
eyes ; and could have loved her without 
hindrance. Why had Ursula been so bent 
on keeping their engagement secret? Why, 
with the best intentions, had he caused the 
wreck of the creature who was dearest to 
him in the world? 

He thought of Ursula’s sadness, a cloud 
deepening every day, at the thought of 
leaving her home and the frail creatures it 
contained. How gladly Daffodil would 





have set her young ardent face towards 
any land to which he might be willing to 
carry her. Oh, harsh and mocking con- 
trarieties of life! Was there no way that 
could open to put these crooked things 
straight ? 

Had he seen Ursula he would have 
perceived that a way might open. She was 
walking up and down her room weeping 
like a child, and pausing occasionally to tell 
herself with unwonted vehemence that she 
could not leave herhome. She went to the 
fire-place and removed the feathers of the 
fan from Ceylon which had hung over the 
old portrait of Laurence as a boy, and 
gazed at the likeness with a sorrowful 
intensity. 

“ This is my lover,” she said, “the lover 
of what was me. The other does not 
belong to me, but to Daffodil. I saw it in 
his face, and heard it in his voice, when he 
told me it was a mistake about her having 
accepted Lord Castlemoat. Let me stay 
with the old people and go back to my old 
life!” and then she sat down to think of how 
she could best proceed to straighten the 
tangled skein of her own and an»ther’s life. 

But meantime Daffodil, the one who was, 
among themall, youngest, most impassioned, 
most undisciplined by years and trial, 
walked on carrying her burden, along by 
the river path, following the winding 
pleasant water, with accustomed feet, that 
bore her on without need for the pre- 
occupied mind to decide or to determine 
whither she was going. She knew this 
way so well. Here she had sat with Mr. 
Giles. Past here she had walked so often 
with Laurence. Further on she had sat 
in a hollow tree watching the manceuvres 
of the small birds, and listening to the 
cooing of the wood-doves. It was a quiet 
peaceful walk along by that winding stream, 
and now Daffodil pursued the way without 
noticing that she was already many miles 
from home, without a definite intention as 
to anything, only feeling that she wanted to 
keep moving on, and that she did not know 
how to bring herself to return to the farm. 

She was getting very tired, but how 
could she turn back? Where was there 
now a place for her in the world? She 
could not go to Lady Bess, and how could 
she endure all their eyes at the farm? 
No, there she could not dare to present 
herself. Ursula and Laurence were going 
to Ceylon, and she had no place with them, 
and no share in their lives. She did not 
know what was going to become of her; 
but there was at least this pleasant path 
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where she could keep walking on, with no 
eyes to pry at her, and here and there a 
shady tree under which she could shelter 
from the sun. 

She was very far up the river now, and 
the sun was beginning to decline a little 
in the heavens. Never before had she 
been such a long way from home in this 
direction. Even in her longest walks with 
Laurence she had not travelled so far ; and 
since yesterday she had neither eaten nor 
slept. She was very, very weary, and dared 
not sit down lest she should fall asleep. 
Mr. Giles, shethought, had never come such 
a great way up the river as this with his 
fishing-rod. She wondered were there 
many fish in this part of the stream ? Did 
Mr. Giles like the Mississippi better than 
this pretty river ? Poor Mr. Giles had loved 
her, and he was faraway. Perhaps he had 
felt painlike whatshe was feelingnow. Lord 
Castlemoat too had loved her as well as he 
was able ; but Laurence had not loved her. 
“ Always thesame stormy child,” hehad said 
to heronce; and, yes—she supposed she was 
stormy. Well, she did not feel as if she 
could be stormy any more. 

She stopped and looked at a squirrel on 
the branch of a tree, who looked back at 
her with bright glad eyes, and scampered 
off. He had gone back to his home, where 
probably he had some one of the squirrel 
kind that loved him. She had no one now, 
though Laurence had seemed to love her. 
His eyes, his hand, his voice had told her so, 
though she admitted his lips had scarcely 
said so in positive words, All the time he 
had been engaged to another woman. 
“They should have told me!” she repeated, 
“they ought to have told me.” The wood- 
pigeons cooed in the wood and she paused 
and listened ; in the spring how she had 
listened to them when they seemed to be 
talking of her happy secret. Secret? No, 
‘she never had any secret. She had thought 
all the world knew that Laurence Dartfield 
loved her. She went on and her eyes fell 
on the placid stream. How sweet to 
lie in it like the floating lilies, conscious 
only of the blue sky above and the breeze 
all around. Could she lie in that water 
and forget this pain that was gnawing her 
heart? No; her young life shrank from the 
thought of the water. . To the lilies it was 
natural and good, but to her it was death ; 
and she felt herself to be a living soul. 

She passed at intervals cottages with 
little gardens, and groups of children 
playing near the river. One pretty little 
house attracted her fancy, it was so snug 











and homelike, so tastefully decorated within 
and without; A pleasant-looking young 
woman sat in the doorway sewing; a 
toddling child coming and going near her. 
The child strayed too near the water while 
the mother turned her head, and Daffodil 
caught it and restored it to her. “He 
nearly fell in,” said the girl, roused for a 
moment out of her own thoughts ; and the 
mother thanked her with a shudder and 
warm words, and Daffodil went on and 
forgot them. At last her limbs seemed 
failing her completely, and she was obliged to 
own to herself that shemusthavealittle rest. 

Some way further on she saw a large 
clump of flag-leaves standing by the water, 
overshadowed by a spreading tree. 

“Tf I could only reach that spot,” she 
thought, “get into that patch of shade, I 
should sit down and rest, and consider about 
what I am to do.” j 

With a great effort she gained the bit of 
shade, and finding a bare spot of moss 
among the flag-leaves, she gathered herself 
into it under the shade of the tree.’ “I must 
not lie down,” she thought, “though it 
looks so tempting, for fear I should fall 
asleep.” She sat with her knees drawn up 
and clasped by her hands, her chin resting 
on them, and she stared blindly into the sun- 
set which was now glorifying the stream and 
its banks, trying to arrange her thoughts, to 
make up her mind that she would return 
to the farm before night. “I cannot do 
it,” she muttered wearily, “I cannot go 
back.” Her eyes closed heavily, she was 
falling asleep in spite of her resolution. 
“It must be so; I must sleep for a little. 
When I wake I shall know better what I 
must do.” And so she laid herself flat 
among the flag-leaves, and burying her fair 
head in her arms, was soon fast asleep ; 
sleeping for sorrow. 

The light of the golden afternoon 
mellowed and changed, a rosy tinge came 
over everything, and the red sun dropped 
slowly down the heavens. A huge bank of 
fire was kindled behind the scattered trees 
that fringed the opposite bank of the stream, 
and seemed to consume the more distant 
clump of wood on the verge of the horizon. 
The water reflected the warm hue of the 
heavens, the lilies floated in liquid amber. 
Rubies and gold lay in the depths of the 
stream, revealed by the parting shadows of 
the trees, and every spear among the flag- 
leaves was pointed with flame. 

The warm glow fell upon Daffodil’s face 
and disturbed her slumbers a little. She half 
wakened, and, with a sense of something 
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wrong, muttered her night prayer, which 
she thought she had forgotten; then dreamt 
that Laurence loved her and that she was 
walking with him on the river bank; then 
sank into deeper and dreamless sleep. 

A little boy came along the path near 
where she lay, and, seeing her, stood looking 
at her in wonder for a few moments. He 
set down the can of milk he was carrying, 
and put his hand on her shoulder. 

‘“‘Hey, missus!” he said. ‘ Wake up! 
Yer be too near the water, yer be!” 

But Daffodil only murmured something 
inarticulate, and turning on one side nestled 
her flushed cheek deeper into the moss. 
At the same moment the echo of a shrill 
callcame fromthe distance, from the cottages 
near where Daffodil had saved the baby 
from falling in the water. 

“Mother’s wanting the milk,” said the 
boy, startled, and, picking up his can, he 
hurried along the path, forgetting all about 
the girl among the flag-leaves. 

Another half - hour passed. 
musically the water murmured as 
lapped the moss at Daffodil’s ears, but she 
did not hear it. In the depths below the 
shadows of the flags and rushes, an abyss 
of unspeakable witchery and beauty was 
revealed. A deep hush lay over the world, 
and nota leaf stirred. The sun slid nearer 
the earth, and shadows and glory were 
alike intensified on field and stream. 

It was just then that the sleeping girl 
changed her position, and rolling over with 
the natural movement of healthy slumber 
slipped easily into the sweet, bright, warm- 
tinted water. Alas, was it a pity, or was 
it not a pity? Swathed in her long 
garments she went down into those ruby 
and golden depths without a struggle, and 
passed from her happy slumberinto a deeper 
and happier sleep. 

CHAPTER XV. CONCLUSION, 

Two days afterwards she was seen again 
floating on the surface of the water like the 
lilies she had envied, with her smiling face 
turned towards the heavens and her yellow 
hair floating among the rushes. Who 
could dare to say that it was not well with 
her? Who could declare her unfortunate, 
in having escaped so gently and by surprise 
out of the troubles and perplexities of a 
life so full of mistakes as this is? Like the 
flower she was named after she had bloomed, 
a creature of light and joy, and like it she 


Softly, | 
it | 


had vanished while yet there was spring. 
She would never see the summer, nor the 
autumn, nor chill of winter on the earth, 
but where the vanished flowers bloom in 
all seasons, there does Daffodil’s eager spirit 
smile, and live, and love. 

It was Laurence who found her, carried 
her home in his arms and laid her on her 
bed. The little boy who had passed her 
and tried to wake her came crying to the 
farm and told his story. 

“She were so pretty,” he said. “I 
stopped to have a look at her. And I saw 
she were got too near the water. Then I 
tried to wake her up, but she were toosound. 
And mother called me sharp,and I ran away 
and forgot.” 

Laurence and Ursula, standing on either 
side of her, looked in each other’s faces. 
There could be no marriage between them 
now. They knew that she, being younger, 
more impassioned, more ignorant than they, 
had died by their mistake ; aided it is true 
by the selfish mischief-making of another. 
After she was laid beneath the grass, Ursula 
nursed Laurence through a long illness, 
and then, parting from him sadly and 
tenderly, saw him sail from England alone, 
a broken and white-haired man. And 
sitting with her knitting in the old church- 
yard, watching for the coming up of the 
| golden namesakes with which she has sown 
| one spot so thick that it is called Daffodil’s 
| flower-bed, instead of Daffodil’s grave, 
| Daughter prays faithfully for all loved and 
_ absent ones, the living and the dead, and is 
| thankful that after all the trouble she is at 

least still with Mother and Father at the 
| farm. 

But Lady Bess is leading a pleasant life 
in the world ; married to a man with hair 
and beard the colour that some one else’s 
were before they turned white. And she 
is quite as well pleased with her husband 
as if he had been Laurence Dartfield. 
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